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MAID OF SOMERSET 


The dining-room of the Castle at 


Camelot, headquarters of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table, echoed with the clash of 
swords. 

“Yield, or I'll cut you in two!’ 

The voice of Sir Lancelot, bravest 
and most chivalrous of King Arthur’s 
famous knights, rang out sternly. Yet 
there was a hint of merriment in 
that voice. Things were not as they 
seemed. Instead of being engaged in 
a fight to the death against a deadly 
enemy, Sir Lancelot, with his squire 
Brian, were attacking a monster 
cheese, a product of nearby Cheddar. 

‘Ho!’ cried the knight as, at last, 
he and Brian managed to cut through 
the great wheel of cheese. ‘This 
Cheddar cheese is stubborn.’ 

‘Like the men of Cheddar!’ 

There was much laughter as Sir 
Lancelot held out a wedge of cheese 
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to Merlin the Wizard at the Court of 
King Arthur. ‘The first slice for you, 
Master Merlin!’ he said. 

But Merlin had no time to enjoy 
his titbit. At that moment a sentry 
appeared. ‘Sir Lancelot,’ he cried, 
‘a lady would have words with you.’ 

At once the knight lowered his 
sword and bowed. ‘Come in, madam,’ 
he said courteously. ‘May we offer 
you some of this excellent cheese?’ 

“Thank you, m/’lord,’ came the 
reply from the visitor, ‘I recognise 
the cheese. We are both from Ched- 
dar. I come on a desperate mission. 
My name is Ellen and the people of 
Cheddar sorely need the help of this 
Court. King Meliot has seized our 
able-bodied men and is holding them 
at his castle to be sold as slaves to 
the Saracens. Please, Sir Knight, 
you must persuade King Arthur to 
help us.’ 


‘The King is in the north country,’ 
answered Lancelot solemnly. ‘My 
squire, Brian, and I are here alone. 
Sir Kay, Sir Hugh and other Knights 
of the Round Table are riding with 
the King. ‘Yet,’ added the speaker, 
‘as your cause is just we will serve 
you as best we can.’ He indicated 
Brian. ‘My squire and I are at your 
service, Ellen. No king, least of all 
King Meliot, has the right to sell 
Englishmen into slavery.’ 

‘Wait,’ put in Merlin, bowing to 
the maid of Somerset, daughter of 
John, wife of James and mother of 
little Richard, ‘how can you and 
Brian handle Meliot and his soldiers, 
Lancelot? You can expect no help 
from Ellen’s people now that all the 
able-bodied men have been taken.’ 

“The women and the old men can 
fight if they are given weapons, 
Master Merlin! declared Ellen 
starkly. She faced Sir Lancelot. ‘Give 
us the weapons, Sir Knight,’ she 
cried. ‘Give us this chance to get our 
men back again.’ 

Lancelot smiled reassuringly at 
the young woman. ‘Have no fear, 
Ellen,’ he cried. ‘Brian!’ he roared 
at his squire. ‘First to the armoury 
and then — then to Cheddar.’ 

The village of Cheddar was a 
busy place when, at last, Sir Lancelot, 
Brian and Ellen reached there. Life 
had to go on, the great cheeses, 
famed all over the country, had to 
be made and then stored in the amaz- 
ing caves which legend declared had 
been left behind by a retreating sea 
thousands of years before. Thus Ellen’s 
father, John, a tough eld man with 








the years bowing his gallant frame, 
other old men and some women, and, 
let it be added, the little boy Richard, 
were hard at work. 

‘Ellen!’ cried John when he saw 
the newcomers. 

‘Mother!’ shrieked little Richard, 
rushing to hug his mother. 

‘I have brought help,’ said the 
woman quickly. “This is Sir Lancelot 
of the Round Table and his squire 
Brian.’ 

‘It is good of you to come, Sir 
Lancelot,’ said John grimly. ‘We are 
in great trouble. The able-bodied men 
of our village are herded like cattle 
in the compound of King Meliot’s 
castle. When the king and the Saracen 
from across the seas come to terms, 
then our men will be taken away.’ 
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John stepped forward. ‘What good 
is a single knight and his squire?’ 
he demanded. ‘We need arms. We, 
the old men and the women, can 
fight to win or die in the attempt.’ 

‘We have brought weapons, father!’ 
cried Ellen. 

The people who had been left in 
Cheddar were soon watching with 
pleasure as the weapons, swords and 
daggers, brought by Sir Lancelot, 
were taken from their bundles. 

‘We had better hide these,’ said 
John quickly, ‘until we decide what 
to do. Bring them into the cave.’ 

Inside the winding, echoing and 
bewildering cave at Cheddar, with 
its stalactites hanging like icicles from 
the arched roof and its stalagmites 
growing up from the rough floor, 
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with the sound of running water, the 
dim and eerie light and a sense of 
unreality, Sir Lancelot looked about 
him. 

‘Stay close to me, m’lord,’ said 
Ellen. ‘This cave is a maze. It is 
easy to become hopelessly lost.’ 

The knight frowned thoughtfully. 
‘Can you see at night?’ he asked. 

‘Aye,’ said the woman, ‘we light 
all the torches and the cave shines 
like a mass of sparkling jewels. Look 
how this shimmers!’ And she pointed 
to a locket she wore. ‘Little Richard 
found it. We think it might be a jewel. 
This was the only one found. Someone 
might have lost it here years ago.’ 

John’s voice broke in. ‘We age 
our cheeses here’ he told the knight. 
“See!” And he pointed to an area 
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filled with the big, round, wheel-like 
cheeses that made Cheddar famous. 

Suddenly a voice echoed through 
the cave. “The King’s guards are on 
their way!’ 

“That was our sentry,’ cried Lance- 
lot. ‘Put the weapons over yonder 
and hide them.’ 

‘There is no need to hide them,’ 
cried John, the old man, ‘the guards 
would never find their way in here 
and King Meliot would never come 
here. He is more afraid of this cave 
than his men.’ 

Sir Lancelot nodded understand- 
ingly and then, as they all made their 
way back to the entrance, he 
beckoned Ellen to his side. ‘Listen,’ 
he said in a low voice, ‘if we could 
lure Meliot and his men here, the 
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villagers could easily trap them in 
these caves and fight them here. Is 
that correct?’ 

Ellen nodded. 

‘Good,’ said Lancelot, ‘then I think 
it can be done. Even if the king is 
afraid, there is something greater than 
fear, and that is greed! Now, listen 
most carefully to what I have to say 
to you.’ 

Ellen listened to Sir Lancelot’s 
plan and, later, set out for King 
Meliot’s castle with her father and 
little son Richard. Towards dawn 
John, a very agitated old man, and 
Richard, a tearful boy with torn 
clothing, were gathered with Sir 
Lancelot, Brian and the old man Paul 
round a smouldering fire outside the 
cave entrance. 

“What happened?’ asked Sir Lance- 
lot of John. 

“The guards would not allow Ellen 
to enter the castle gate,’ explained 


John. “Then Richard tried to get the 


basket of food to his father. There 
was a fight as Ellen tried to rescue 
the boy and, in the end, she was taken 
away by force. Oh, m’lord, I dare 
not think what will happen to the 
poor woman.’ 

‘Mother! Mother!’ wailed Richard, 
sobbing in a heartrending way. 

Sir Lancelot looked at the poor, 
despairing people. ‘Come, Brian,’ he 
said at last as he rose to his feet, ‘we 
are going to call upon King Meliot. 
I had thought to lure the king and 
his men here with Ellen’s help but 
I should have gone myself in the 
first place. Come! There is no time 
to waste.’ . 


King Meliot was eating in a small 
but well-furnished room in the castle. 
He was alone. 

‘Sire!’ 

A guard spoke suddenly from the 
doorway. 

‘Well, what is it man?’ growled the 
cruel king. 

‘A merchant from Parlin to see you, 
Sire,’ said the guard. ‘He says it is 
important.’ 

‘All right! Bring him in!’ snapped 
the king. 

Thus it was that Sir Lancelot, 
noblest knight of King Arthur’s 
court, the home of chivalry in Eng- 
land, gained the presence of the heart- 
less, crue] and ruthless King Meliot. 
Disguised as a merchant he bowed 
before the king. 

‘Be brief, fellow!’ snapped Meliot. 

‘Word has reached my village that 
there is a fortune of treasure in the 
Cheddar caves, sire!’ said Lancelot. 
‘Not, as you may well think a fortune 
in fine cheeses but in precious stones 
as well.’ 

‘Precious stones?’ The king’s eyes 
lit up greedily. 

“Yes, Sire. Emeralds and topaz. 
The jewels are said to be quite large. 
Indeed one of your own peasants 
wears a topaz from the cave round 
her neck. She is named Ellen, wife 
of James, daughter of John.’ 

King Meliot rounded upon the 
guard. ‘De you know this woman?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes, Sire,’ came the reply. ‘She 
was the one who attacked me this 
morning. I will bring her!’ 

The guard left and Meliot turned 


to Lancelot. ‘Supposing what you say 
is true,’ he rasped. ‘Why have you 
come?” 

‘I am willing to pay a price for 
permission to search for those jewels, 
Sire!’ He smiled. ‘There is the problem 
of finding them.’ 

‘What problem?’ growled the king. 
“They are in the caves, are they not? 
I will search for them.’ 

‘But, Sire,” murmured the sup- 
posed merchant craftily, ‘they say 
only the people of Cheddar can go 
through the caves and come out alive. 
I would not take the chance alone, 
but with a woman like this Ellen to 
guide me...’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried the king. ‘If she 
guides anyone she guides me. Ah!’ He 
glared at poor Ellen as she was 
dragged into the room. ‘Here she is!’ 

A past-master at the art of subter- 
fuge, Lancelot contrived to get close 
to Ellen for a few seconds. Their 
eyes met and she knew the truth. 
Then, swiftly, the topaze was 
wrenched from her neck and King 
Meliot questioned her concerning 
the jewels. ‘Are there many like this 
one in the cave?’ he snapped. 

Slowly, with seeming reluctance, 
Ellen nodded. 

‘Good!’ cried the king. ‘Then you 
shall lead me through the caves.’ He 
turned to Lancelot. ‘And you, my 
man, will be rewarded by being the 
first to offer a price for these jewels,’ 
he said with a cruel smile. ‘Summon 
the guards,’ he added to the man-at- 
arms. ‘We go to the Cheddar Caves 
at once!’ 

Unnoticed by anyone Lancelot 
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slipped out, and not long afterwards 
he was with an anxious Brian. ‘It 
worked, Brian,’ he said. ‘The King is 
on his way to the caves. Ellen is going 
to lead him through. Go at once to 
the old men and women back there. 
Tell them to lead them a merry dance 
in the caves. I must try, somehow, to 
free the prisoners in the compound. 
Quickly! Off with you. Cut through 
the forest and warn them. Everything 
depends upon holding off the king 
and his men. Let them make full use 
of the torches that blind strangers 
12 


in those dark passages of the caves.’ 

A moment later the squire had 
gone. He rode hard, his mind seething 
with worry as he thought of Sir Lance- 
lot’s bold and gallant task of over- 
coming the guards and freeing James 
and the other able-bodied men. At 
last he reached the entrance to the 
caves. 

‘Quickly!’ he cried to John. “The 
King is coming with his guards to 
search the caves. Ellen is with him. 
Sir Lancelot says that you must hold 
them until he gets here. Hurry! 


Light your torches and blind them 
in the darkness.’ 

‘Aye, Brian!’ cried John. Then the 
old men of Cheddar, grim and deter- 
mined, filed into the cave. And with 
them went Richard the son of James. 

It was quite dark by the time King 
Meliot, Ellen and the guards reached 
the cave. ‘It looks black inside,’ 
growled the king to the woman. ‘Do 
we need torches?’ 

‘I think not, Sire,’ murmured the 
woman. 

‘All right! All right!’ rasped the 
king nervously. ‘Then lead on, 
woman!’ 

Three minutes later King Meliot 
and his guards knew that they had 
been trapped. Torches blinding them 
with their dazzling brilliance, they 
stumbled through the bewildering 
caves. 

The king was terrified and looked 
wildly about him for Ellen. 

‘Where is that woman?” he roared. 
But Ellen slipped silently away to 
join John and little Richard. 

‘Is Sir Lancelot coming?’ asked 
John. 

‘I hope so,’ came the reply. “But 
you must keep them here until he 
does.’ 

‘We'll do our best!’ grunted the 
old man. 

It was a very good best indeed but 
it was very nearly not good enough. 
At first King Meliot was hopelessly 
bewildered. The many coloured lights 
produced by the flaming torches in 
that eerie place blinded him and his 
men. ‘Get us out of here,’ screamed 
the king. ‘This place is bewitched.’ 
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One or two of the king’s guards 
were struck down by the hidden 
enemy but, as each minute passed, 
the king and his men became more 
accustomed to the darkness. They 
were able to hit back. 

‘I fear Lancelot will be too - too 
late,’ panted old Paul to Ellen. ‘The 
knights do not understand. They ...’ 

‘Wait!’ cried the woman. ‘Listen! 
They come! It is Sir Lancelot and 
our menfolk.’ 

It was indeed. Led by Sir Lancelot, 
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with Ellen’s husband James by his 
side, the released would-be slaves 
of the Saracens plunged to the attack. 
The battle did not last very long. 
King Meliot, to do him credit, fought 
as well as he could. But the odds were 
against him. At last, springing from 
rock to rock in that brilliantly lighted 
place, Sir Lancelot came face to face 
with the king. With skilful sword play 
he at last trapped King Meliot be- 
tween two huge wheels of ripening 
Cheddar cheese. 


‘Mercy!’ cried Meliot and flung up 
his arms. 

‘Order your men to put down their 
arms!’ cried Lancelot. 

The order came. 

There was a clatter as the swords 
of the surviving guards were flung 
down. 

‘I am Sir Lancelot of the Court of 
King Arthur!’ cried the knight as he 
faced the terrified king. ‘You are 
guilty of attempted slavery. I claim 
you as my prisoner. You will ride 
with me to Camelot where the wicked 
and the cruel and the unjust are dealt 





with according to their rights. King 
Arthur shall decide your fate when I 
bring you before him.’ 

‘Hurrah! cheered the happy men 
of Cheddar. 

‘But first a bonfire!’ came the joy- 
ful shout of John, the father of Ellen. 
‘A bonfire in celebration of our 
victory.’ 

So it was. Soon, around the leaping 
flames of a victory bonfire, the men 
and women of Cheddar celebrated 
the end of the rule of King Meliot. 
The prisoners waited, guarded, in the 
shadows. 





At last it was time for Lancelot and 
Brian to leave th 
Cheddar. 


side with her hand in that of her 
e good people of husband. “Thank King Arthur in our 


name for what you have done for 


‘Good-bye, John!’ said Sir Lance- us!’ 
lot. Then ear 
‘Good-bye, Sir Knight,’ cried the from the 
man of Cheddar as Ellen, his daughter, 
the Maid of Somerset, stood by his Round Table! 
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THE PIRATES 


‘Pirates! Pirates are coming! Flee!’ 

A terror-stricken voice rang out 
and, in a moment, the whole primitive 
village of Gwend, little more than a 
collection of thatched huts around the 
village well, was roused. The men 
dropped whatever they were doing, 
the women at the well ran madly to 
gather up their children, dogs barked 
frantically, and the people fled in all 
directions. 

But not all of them were able to 
get away before the fierce pirates, 
with drawn swords and carrying fire- 


brands that smoked and flamed, came 
swarming into the village. A girl tried 
to escape but was grabbed by a 
pirate. 

“Let her go!’ roared a young 
villager. With a companion, both 
armed with crude farm tools, he 
bravely attacked the pirate. In a 
moment a gallant but desperate fight 
was raging, a fight that could have 
but one result. Soon the few survivors 
from that once peaceful village had 
raced away to join the others. A 
blazing fire-brand was hurled at a 
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primitive hut. The roof caught alight 
and flames leapt upwards. 

Within a few minutes of that un- 
expected attack the whole village was 
ablaze. Suddenly the sound of a horn 
rose above the crackle of the flames, 
and instantly pirates came running 
from all directions to gather around 
the figure of MacKevin the pirate 
chief. 

‘Come here, old man!’ 

MacKevin beckoned to an ancient 
villager who had been forced to re- 
main behind in the burning village. 

Gingerly the old man approached 
the pirate leader. 

‘Do you still have your senses, old 
man?’ asked the pirate. 

“Aye!” croaked the ancient. 

“Then, tell me, in which direction 
lies St. Andrew’s Abbey?’ asked 
MacKevin. 

With a shaking arm the old man 
pointed and then scurried away. A 
pirate turned to go after him but the 
leader held up a restraining hand. 
‘Let him go,’ he rasped. ‘All right, 
me boys,’ he added. ‘There’s no time 
to waste. March!’ 

A moment later the fierce pirates 
left that scene of disaster and had 
hardly vanished from sight before the 
villagers crept out of hiding. All was 
desolation but such was the spirit of 
the people that a woman shook her 
fist after the departing invaders. 

“Vengeance!” she hissed. 

Even as the people of Gwend set 
about saving what they could of their 
pitiful homes there was great activity 
at the gate of Camelot, where King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round 





Table rested. The Captain of the 
Guard, interrupted in the task of 
checking deliveries of geese for the 
Camelot kitchen, glared at a new- 
comer, a man mounted on a hand- 
some horse. 

“Who are you ...” A pause. ‘.., sir?’ 
he asked. 

‘I am Llian of Ireland, emissary of 
King Bedyn!’ came the haughty 
reply. ‘I have a message for King 
Arthur. Take me to him at once. At 
once — you clod!’ 

For a moment it seemed that the 
Captain of the Guard would refuse 
the demand from the visitor‘ but, 
changing his mind and swallowing 
that insult, he gave orders for Llian 
to be admitted and taken at once 
to the Hall of the Round Table. From 
among his knights, who included Sir 
Lancelot and Sir Kay, King Arthur 
bowed towards the visitor. ‘ Your busi- 
ness, sir?” he asked. 

‘Sire, I have been despatched to 
your court by King Bedyn of Ireland.’ 

“You are welcome,’ said Arthur. 
‘Your King is a friend.’ 


There was a moment’s silence. 
Then Sir Kay leaned forward from 
his place at the Round Table. ‘May 
I see your credentials?’ he asked. ‘It 
is a precaution to do away with the 
possibility of your being an impostor.’ . 

In an instant the whole situation 
changed. Llian put a hand to his 
sword and Sir Kay recoiled. It was 
Merlin, hovering behind King Arthur 
and Queen Guinevere, who restored 
peace. In quiet tones he welcomed 
Llian and begged him to deliver his 
message from across the sea. 

“It is this,’ said the newcomer. ‘Be 
on your guard for a pirate raid. That 
is the message from my King. The 
pirates plan to attack near here. 
Their objective is St. Andrew’s Ab- 
bey.’ Even as Arthur, Merlin and the 
others stared at the speaker, Llian 
went on solemnly: ‘They come for 
the treasure that is said to be in the 
tomb of Uther Pendragon, King 
Arthur’s father. Wait!’ He silenced 
the cries of dismay. ‘Forces loyal to 
my King captured one of the pirates. 
After a few hours on the rack he 
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decided to talk. I do assure you, 
Sire’ — Llian spoke directly to King 
Arthur — ‘that my news is correct.’ 

‘But no pirate would be that bold!’ 
gasped Merlin. 

‘They are Irish pirates!’ came the 
reply. 

Sir Lancelot spoke for the first 
time. “But even your brave country- 
men would not be foolhardy enough 
to come so near to Camelot!’ he said. 

Llian drew himself up and his eyes 
flashed angrily. ‘It seems I have 
travelled all this distance for nothing. 
I have brought you a warning only 
to be told it is nonsense! Very well ...’ 
The speaker turned on his heel. 

‘Wait!’ called King Arthur. Softly 
he spoke to Queen Guinevere. ‘King 
Bedyn is our ally,’ he whispered, ‘this 
can cause trouble.’ 

‘Let me see what I can do,’ mur- 
mured the Queen with a smile. Arthur 
smiled and nodded. In a few moments 
the angrily departing Llian was joined 
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outside by Queen Guinevere. ‘Sir 
Llian,’ she said gently, ‘you must not 
leave thus. Would you let my hus- 
band and me show you around the 
castle while a feast is being prepared 
in your honour?’ 

The visitor to Camelot was ob- 
viously pleased. He bowed to the 
Queen and his anger vanished, to be 
replaced by a winning smile. In a 
very little while he was engaged on a 
personally conducted tour of the great 
castle and, from a high turret, King 
Arthur spread out an arm to embrace 
the whole view. ‘There, Sir Llian,’ 
he cried, ‘you see the whole design 
of the fortifications. The outside walls 
are fifty feet high and twenty feet 
thick. Each of those towers, yonder, 
has a military function. Starting with 
the corner nearest ...’ 

King Arthur stopped as a bell be- 
gan to toll. It stopped after tolling 
nine times. 

‘That indicates the hour of Nones,’ 


explained the Queen. ‘It came from 
an old Roman bell brought to Britain 
by the Emperor Claudius. It also tells 
the sentries when to change watches.’ 

Sir Llian gave a little laugh. ‘It 
would seem,’ he said, ‘that we in 
Ireland had wrong ideas about this 
court, King Arthur. Instead of the 
dishes of finest Irish ware that King 
Bedyn sent you as a wedding present 
it would seem that a sword or a spear 
would have made a more fitting gift.’ 

“No, no, Sir Llian,’ protested Queen 
Guinevere, ‘we value King Bedyn’s 
dishes highly. They are kept in the 
strongroom under lock and key.’ 

‘With the Crown treasury,’ put in 
Arthur. ‘Come, we will show you.’ 
And, with a quick smile at his visitor, 
he led the way below. Sir Llian was 
silent when, at last, Arthur opened 
the strongroom door and they entered 
a windowless room. In a few more 
moments the man from Ireland was 
gazing at the great chest that held 
the Crown treasury. 

‘This must be the best-guarded 
spot in your castle,’ said Llian. ‘Is it 
not?’ 

‘I think it is reasonably safe,’ mur- 
mured King Arthur. ‘There is only 
one key to that door and one to the 
royal chest. I keep them both with 
me at all times. Now let us show you 
the tapestries in the ...’ 

Again the speaker was interrupted 
by the tolling of the Roman bell. This 
time, however, it had an urgent sound. 
‘Come,’ cried Arthur, ‘that is the 
alarm, the call to the Round Table. 
We must hurry.’ 

In the Hall of the Round Table 
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Merlin faced his King. ‘Pirates, Sire, 
he said tersely. ‘They landed near 
the coastal village of Gwend and 
destroyed it. Later they sacked 
another place a dozen miles inland. 
You!’ Merlin spun round to a nervous 
villager who stood nearby. ‘Tell 
King Arthur what happened.’ 

The story told by the man was 
barely finished when Sir Lionel came 
hurrying into the room. He brought 
bad news. Smoke in the distance 
showed that the village of Lusk was 
on fire. It seemed certain, as Llian 
had said, that the pirates were heading 
straight for the Abbey of St. Andrew’s. 

‘Lancelot!’ cried the King. He 
whirled upon the knight. ‘Summon 
every knight in Camelot. Tell them 
they ride with their King tonight to 
save my father’s shrine. As for you, 
Lancelot, I place you in charge of 
the garrison here. It is a command, 
Lancelot,’ he added, as the knight’s 
jaw tightened with suppressed dis- 
appointment. ‘And you, Sir Llian,’ 
went on the King, ‘we owe thanks to 
you and to your King. But that, I 
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fear, will have to wait until our return.’ 


‘As you please, Sire!’ came the 
reply. ‘I shall not be leaving Britain 
before the fate of these pirates is 
decided.’ 

From that moment all was activity 
within the great castle. Llian stayed 
and watched everything that went 
on and, when night came, he was 
present when King Arthur took the 
key-ring from his belt to hand it to 
Queen Guinevere. A few minutes 
later King Arthur and his knights 
rode away towards the distant Abbey 
that held the tomb of Uther Pen- 
dragon. 

Queen Guinevere courteously in- 
vited Llian and Lancelot to dine in 
her apartment, but first Sir Lancelot 
declared that he must inspect the 
defences. ‘It is unlikely that we shall . 
be attacked,’ he told Llian, ‘but it is 
the dangers you don’t expect that 
give the most trouble. Would you 
care to accompany me on my tour 
of inspection?’ 

Sir Lhan nodded with eagerness. 
Thus, with Lancelot leading, they 


set off finally to reach the top of 
Camelot’s outer wall. It was dark and 
each man carried a torch. Soon Llian 
was breathing hard and, near the 
place where the Roman bell hung, 
he stopped. ‘Do you mind if I wait 
here and admire the bell?’ he asked. 
‘I fear I am weary. I have travelled 
far.’ 

‘As you wish,’ said Lancelot. ‘I 
will see you in a few minutes.’ Then, 
bowing, he hurried away. _ 

Llian waited until the knight had 
vanished. Then, swiftly, he moved to 
the parapet of the wall. Leaning 
over, he dropped his hand with the 
lighted torch down the outside of the 
wall. Seconds later a watching Mac- 
Kevin, lying with his men in a ditch 
beyond the great castle, stood up. 

‘Aaah!’ he sighed: ‘There’s the 
signal. It’s Llian, right enough. And 
that is the spot where he wants us 
to be waiting for him! All is well!” 


Sir Llian leaned back in his seat. 
‘That was an excellent dinner, my 


Lady,’ he said. ‘Now I understand 


why each of your knights is said to 
fight with the strength of three men.’ 
He looked round the bedchamber of 
King Arthur. *A wonderful room, my 
Lady!’ 

Queen Guinevere rose to her feet. 
‘Sir Lancelot,’ she said, ‘will you 
show Sir Lhan Arthur’s collection of 
weapons while I see to the wine?’ 

Lancelot bowed. ‘With pleasure, 
my Lady!’ he said. 

When Guinevere left the room 
Lancelot proudly displayed the wea- 
pons to the visitor. He reached a 
blackjack from the wall and hefted it 
in his hand. ‘This is called a “silen- 
cer’’,’ he said. ‘It is used in a surprise 
attack. A sharp blow will knock any 
man unconscious.’ He handed over 
the weapon to Llian for inspection. 
Then he turned back to the wall. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Llian 
acted. Swiftly he brought the black- 
jack down on Lancelot’s unprotected 
head. The knight fell without a sound. 
Instantly Sir Lhan was at the door. 

“My Lady,’ he called. ‘Come 


quickly !” 








In a moment Queen Guinevere was 
at the door and then, with a cry, was 
kneeling by Sir Lancelot. ‘It was an 
accident,’ exclaimed Lilian. ‘I hit 
him by mistake with this weapon. 
I trust he is not badly hurt.’ 

The Queen did not look up. Her 
whole attention was on the uncon- 
scious knight. Sir Llian could not 
credit his good fortune. His eyes 
gleamed as he saw the keys to the 
stromgroom and the Crown treasury 
dangling from a ribband from the 
kneeling Queen’s waist. Drawing his 
dirk he swiftly cut the ribband and 
thrust the precious keys in his blouse. 
Seconds later Guinevere looked up. 
‘Carry him to the bed,’ she begged. 
‘T fear he is gravely injured.’ 

Soon Sir Lancelot was stretched 
on Arthur’s bed. 

‘Shall I fetch the physician, my 
Lady?’ asked Lhan. 

‘Please, Sir Llian,’ came the reply. 
‘Ask one of the guards to take you. 
Hurry! Hurry!’ 

Llian nodded, hiding a smile as 
he left the room. Swiftly he locked 
the door to the royal apartment and 
hurried towards a spiral staircase. He 
knew just what he had to do. Many 
times his plans had been worked out 
in detail in his mind. It took him a 
very short time to cut the rope from 
the Roman bell, to knot one end 
around a projecting piece of stone and 
then to let it dangle over the parapet 
of the wall. Then Llian, pirate and 
traitor, pursed his lips and let go a 
shrill whistle, the call of a night bird. 
That call reached the ears of Mac- 
Kevin and his fellow pirates. 
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‘Come, men!’ rasped the pirate 
leader. 

The invasion of the great castle 
was simple. Soon MacKevin joined 
Llian. ‘All is well,’ said the latter. 
‘King Arthur and his men left hours 
ago. I think we can handle those who 
are left.’ 

‘What of the treasure? You know 
where it is kept?’ MacKevin’s tone 
was eager. 

‘It was one of the first things they 
showed me,’ came the reply. He pro- 
duced the blackjack. ‘And this was 
given me by Sir Lancelot himself.’ 
He explained its purpose. ‘We need 
have no fear of the sentry. Quickly! 
Out of sight. I hear him approaching.’ 

Nothing went awry for Llian and 


his friends. In an astonishingly short 
space of time MacKevin and _ his 
men were in the strongroom. With the 
help of the keys that Sir Llian had 
taken from Queen Guinevere the chest 
was thrown open. The eyes of the 
men glinted as they looked at the 
shining coins that filled the coffer to 
the brim. ‘I think the money is about 
all we can carry,’ muttered the pirate 
chief. ‘Quickly, fill the bags and then 
hurry to the stables for horses.’ He 
looked at Llian. ‘We shall have to 
storm the gate. There is no other 
way.’ 

The pirates had obtained the horses 
when Sir Lancelot recovered. ‘Where 
— where did Llian go?’ he whispered, 
struggling to get up. 








‘I sent him for a physician. I don’t 
know what can be keeping him.’ 

‘I do!’ said Lancelot grimly. ‘I 
fear our friend Sir Llian is not, after 
all, what he claims to be. Listen!’ 
The knight held up a warning finger. 
‘Horses! I fear the worst!’ In a 
moment he reached the window, 
studied the descent and then, as 
Guinevere darted forward with a 
cry, swung his leg over the sill. 

“No, Lancelot,’ cried the Queen. 
“You are hurt. You cannot make the 
climb.’ 

‘Perhaps not, my Lady,’ agreed the 
knight, ‘but I must try.’ He leant 
further out and peered downwards. 
‘My Lady,’ he cried over his shoulder, 
‘it is the pirates. They are stealing 
the horses! Sound the alarm, I beg 
you! Hurry! Hurry!’ 

There was need for speed. Already 
the pirates, each man clutching his 
bag of loot and with a drawn sword 
in the other hand, were riding for 
the main gate. A few brave men-at- 
arms on foot tried in vain to stop 
them. Meanwhile Sir Lancelot had 
begun his perilous climb down the 
high wall as Queen Guinevere ham- 
mered on the locked door of the royal 
apartment. The knight reached the 
ground and raced to get his mount, 
Caledon, from the stables even as 
startled guards battered down that 
locked door leading into King 
Arthur’s chamber. 

Lancelot was astride his horse and 
riding madly towards the gate when 
the Queen ran from the castle. ‘Lan- 
celot,’ she shrilled. ‘Wait until Arthur 
comes back ...’ 


“Too late,’ came the reply. ‘ Never- 
theless the scoundrels must have 
beached their vessel near the village 
of Gwend.’ He leaned forward to pat 
Caledon’s neck. ‘It is up to Caledon 
to get me there first! Have no fear, 
my Lady! No pirates from Ireland 
shall rob King Arthur.’ 

Then he was through the gate and 
riding at full gallop towards the 
coast. His head still throbbed from 
the effects of that cowardly blow, 
but there was grim determination in 
the set of his lips. Caledon seemed 
to enjoy that mad gallop through the 
night. Dawn was just breaking, grey 
in the east, when Sir Lancelot reached 
the village of Gwend. Reining in his 
mount he surveyed the scene of 
desolation in front of him. Only a 
few of the original huts remained 
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standing. Yet men and women were 
already bravely at work on a new hut. 
Heads were raised suspiciously as the 
knight stopped. Slowly he dismounted 
and approached the villagers. 

‘This is where the pirates struck?’ 
he asked. 

“Aye!” In a growl from one man. 

‘Did any of you see them land?’ 

‘Aye!’ Again that growling single 
word. 

‘Listen,’ said Lancelot. ‘They are 
on their way back here. They robbed 
King Arthur’s treasury. I want to 
stop them from sailing. Where is 
their ship?’ 

The old man whom MacKevin had 
questioned so short and yet so long 
a time before looked craftily at the 
knight. ‘On their way back, eh?’ he 
wheezed. Then his weak eyes met 


‘Ride due 
south to the cliff,’ he said. ‘You will 
then see their ship.’ 

Quickly the knight remounted. He 
twisted in his saddle and called back: 
‘Protect yourselves,’ he cried. ‘They 
cannot be far behind.’ 

A villager nodded. ‘Aye,’ he said 
grimly, ‘we shall protect ourselves. 
Ride on, Sir Lancelot!’ 

The ship appeared to be deserted 
when the knight reached it at last, 
dismounted and, drawing his sword, 
walked warily around the stern of 
the beached vessel. ‘Ah!’ He drew 
in his breath when he saw that the 
two pirates who had been left on 
guard were dead, each with an arrow 
in his back. ‘Even a serf can avenge 
a great wrong!’ murmured the knight. 

Sir Lancelot’s words of warning 
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those of Sir Lancelot. 





to the villagers had been well spoken. 
Shortly after the knight had ridden 
on, MacKevin and Llian, the pirates 
behind them, rode into the burnt- 
out village. 

‘We are almost at the coast,’ com- 
mented MacKevin, as he looked 
around the deserted village. ‘This 
is the first place we burnt.’ He 
smiled at Llian. ‘We did it!’ he 
cried. ‘We are the richest men in 
Ireland.’ 

‘Not yet,’ came the swift reply. 
“We are not at sea, my friend, and 
until we are ...’ Llian shrugged ex- 
pressive shoulders. ‘Let us go!’ 

MacKevin nodded and gave the 
necessary order. The pirates moved 
slowly through the village of Gwend. 
They had hardly moved, however, 
when there came the zing of a flying 
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arrow. It buried itself in the back 
of a pirate. The man toppled from 
his horse and lay still. Even as Mac- 
Kevin roared out an order to his 
men to hurry, still more arrows from 
the bows of the hidden and vengeful 
villagers claimed their victims. The 
screaming pirates fell quickly but 
MacKevin and Llian paid no heed. 
With a single pack-horse between 
them, a horse that now carried the 
Crown treasure of King Arthur, they 
galloped out of the village. 

King! 

A final arrow caught the pirate 
leader. With a wild yell he fell from 
his horse. Swiftly Lhan reached out 
a hand to grab at the reins of the 
pack-horse. Then, with the creature 
in tow, he raced away. At the cliff 
top he abandoned his own mount 
and led the pack-horse down a steep 
pathway leading to the beach. Con- 
centrating upon his task, Llian failed 
to see Sir Lancelot until the knight 
barred his progress in front of the 
pirate ship. 

“Where are your men, Llian?’ 

‘Killed — by villagers,’ said Llian. 
‘It is just you and me, Lancelot.’ 
He let go the reins of the horse and 
drew his sword. 

It was a grim fight but a hope- 
less one for Llian. He was soon 
disarmed. ‘You win,’ he said simply. 
‘I beg that you will not delay!’ 

‘I cannot kill a helpless man,’ 
came the reply. ‘You are my pri- 
son ...” 

King! 

The knight’s sentence was never 
finished as an arrow pierced the 


pirate’s back. He pitched forward, 
fell on his face and then rolled over. 
‘Remember ...’ he whispered, as 
Lancelot bent over him. ‘It was you 
who said ... said ... it is the dangers 
you don’t expect ... that give the most 
trouble. Farewell!’ 

He was dead. 

Behind both men the villagers 
moved. They smiled grimly at each 
other and then plodded up the steep 
pathway back to the task of re- 
building their ruined village. But 
Lancelot still had a task to perform. 
It was hard, gruelling work but he 
did it at last. The dead Llian was 


propped up in a sitting position 
against the mast of the pirate craft. 
Flames leapt from the ship as Lancelot 
put his broad back to the stern and 
pushed with all his strength. The sails 
had been raised and the fresh breeze 
caught them. Slowly the doomed 
ship with its single, silent passenger 
headed out to sea. 

‘Farewell!’ said Sir Lancelot, as, 
mounted and leading the pack-horse, 
he turned to watch. ‘So perish all 
enemies of King Arthur! So die all 
traitors!’ he murmured. Then, gath- 
ering up his reins, he headed for 
Camelot. 





The Knights of the Round Table, to- 
gether with King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere, were gathered in the great 
hall at Camelot. Behind the king’s 
chair stood Merlin. The sound of a 
trumpet fanfare died away as Arthur, 
holding a parchment in his hand, 
looked around the table at his knights 
and spoke. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said solemnly, ‘as 
you know, the sudden death of Sir 
Marcus has caused a vacancy at the 
Round Table. Now, we have had 
vacancies before but this time things 
are different. Today there is no ob- 
vious choice for this great honour. So 
it becomes our duty to find a man 
worthy to sit in Sir Marcus’s place. 
Merlin...’ 

That man of mystery and of skill in 
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the scientific arts moved closer to his 
king. 

‘The candidates will assemble here 
in Camelot,’ went on Arthur. ‘On St. 
Crispin’s day next, a series of tests will 
be held to choose our man — tests of 
courage, strength, speed, skill and in- 
genuity.’ King Arthur turned again 
to look towards a watchful Sir Kay. 
‘All the arrangements will be made 
by my seneschal. You hear, Sir Kay?’ 

The knight bowed. ‘My liege,’ he 
answered, ‘heralds will carry the pro- 
clamation to every corner of the realm. 
All shall be as you command!’ And 
as Sir Kay bowed himself out of the 
hall of the Round Table there arose 
a fanfare of trumpets that seemed to 
echo round the kingdom. The im- 
portant task of choosing a successor 








to the brave and gallant Sir Marcus 
had begun at last. 

Not long after that vital meeting at 
Camelot none other than Morgana le 
Fey, sister to King Arthur, rose from 
her desk in the castle where she lived 
in banishment and walked haughtily 
to where a herald stood waiting. 
‘Herald,’ she commanded, handing 
over a letter, ‘this letter is to be 
handed personally to King Arthur the 
moment you return to Camelot. Nay!’ 
She raised an imperious hand to 
silence the herald’s murmured pro- 
tests. ‘Do not bandy words with me. 
I know that it is Sir Kay who re- 
ceives all replies. But you will an- 
nounce that this letter comes from the 
king’s sister, Morgana le Fey!’ 

The man bowed understandingly 
but before he could withdraw a young 
man, followed by a knight, entered 
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the chamber. ‘You sent for me, 
Mother?’ he said. 

‘Yes!’ Morgana le Fey turned to 
dismiss the herald. “You may go,’ she 
said curtly. ‘Remember your in- 
structions!’ 

“Who was that?’ jerked out Rupert 
le Fey as the man withdrew. 

‘A herald from your uncle, King 
Arthur,’ came the reply. ‘I know it is 
surprising that Arthur should com- 
municate with me but there is a 
vacancy at the Round Table. You 
must fill it.’ 

‘Me? But do you think I am good 
enough?’ 

‘Don’t worry, Rupert,’ answered 
the young man’s mother. ‘Ever since 
Arthur banished me for once having 
tried to kill him I have planned for 
this hour. Yes, Rupert, with you as a 
knight at his absurd Round Table I 





shall be received again at Court. And 
believe me, my son, I shall then find 
the means to overthrow Arthur and 
seize supreme power for myself! It is 
for this that I have had you trained in 
all the knightly skills.” She smiled at 
her son. “There will be none to defeat 
you, Rupert!’ 

It seemed that Morgana le Fey was 
right in what she said. As Sir Lance- 
lot, Merlin by his side, watched the 
knights entering the castle of Camelot 
he sighed. ‘Still they come,’ he said, 
‘but I fear that ambitions to join the 
Round Table are not enough. I have 
been watching some of these men at 
practice, my dear Merlin, but I fear 
few of them are likely to reach the 
final tests.’ 

Suddenly Sir Lancelot touched his 
companion’s arm and pointed to- 
wards the gate. “There seems to be 
trouble between that upstanding 
young man over there and the 
sentry. I think I had better find out 
what is wrong.’ With that he and 
Merlin strode to the gate to where a 
young candidate for knightly honours 
stood menacing over a fallen sentry. 

‘Sir Lancelot of the Lake!’ cried the 
young man as he bowed. 

*Yes!’ curtly. ‘Who are you?” 

‘A candidate for the Round Table, 
sir!’ The speaker drew himself to his 
full height. ‘My name is Balin. My 
father was squire to Sir Pel.’ He looked 
down at the discomforted man on the 
ground. ‘I did not start the trouble, 
sir,’ he continued. “The sentry tried to 
throw me out.’ 

The sentry scrambled to his feet. 

‘Well sir,’ he mumbled. ‘Look at 
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him. I didn’t think it right that he 
should be entitled to knighthood.’ 

‘It is not for you to say who can 
enter and who cannot enter,’ snapped 
Sir Lancelot. He turned to Balin. 
‘Report at once to Sir Kay on the 
practice field and ask him to enrol 
you as a candidate. Go!’ 

‘Yes, sir! Thank you, sir!’ Balin 
bowed and moved away. 

Sir Lancelot paused long enough to 
admonish the sentry again. Then he 
joined King Arthur to watch the 
practising of the various knights. 

‘They look very good to me, 
Lancelot,’ said Arthur at last. ‘Some 
of those I’ve seen look very good 
indeed.’ 

‘But not good enough! put in a 
voice. 

Sir Lancelot and the king turned 
sharply. 

‘Morgana!’ cried Arthur as he saw 
his sister with Rupert and Sir Julian. 

“Yes, Arthur. I have brought my 
son to take his place among the other 
candidates. Now you will see real 
quality.’ 

Sir Lancelot slipped out of his seat 
and hurried to find Merlin. Mean- 
while Rupert was sent to report to 
Sir Kay and brother and sister looked 
at one another. ‘It was good of you to 
allow us to return to Camelot, Arthur,’ 
said Morgana. ‘If you have no 
quarrel with Rupert cannot we forget 
our foolish misunderstanding?’ 

‘No, Morgana,’ said King Arthur 
sternly, ‘I cannot forget that you once 
tried to have me killed.’ He paused. 
‘But I will make this concession,’ - 
added Arthur, ‘if Rupert wins the test 


and becomes a member of the Round 
Table, your banishment may be 
lifted. If he does not win, Morgana, 
then you once again leave Camelot.’ 
The speaker smiled and looked to- 
wards the field. ‘From the look of 
Rupert, however,’ he said genially, ‘I 
should say he stands a very good 
chance of winning.’ He watched the 
practising a little longer and then 
excused himself and left his sister 
alone. 

The woman watched with narrow- 
ing eyes and then beckoned to Sir 
Julian. ‘Have a good look at Rupert’s 
opposition!’ she ordered. 

The knight gave a faint shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘I have already done so, 
my lady,’ he murmured, ‘and I see 
only one who can begin to match 
him.’ The speaker pointed. ‘He is the 
one they call Balin! I find his sword 
play very good indeed. It is almost as 
good as Rupert’s.’ 

Sir Lancelot and Merlin were 
thinking the same at that moment. 
‘We must make sure that Balin wins, 
Merlin,’ said Lancelot softly. ‘What- 
ever clse happens Rupert must not 
become a knight of the Round Table. 
Listen!’ went on the knight. ‘I know 
that Morgana will do her best to get 
that young man Balin disqualified. 
You sce, there is more to all this than 
merely sword play, wrestling and 
running. A knight of the Round 
Table, as you know, Merlin, must be 
without fear and without reproach.’ 

‘What?’ Merlin looked startled. 
‘Are you doubtful of his character?’ 

‘I’m not,’ came the sharp reply, 
‘but Morgana will be sure to object to 
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him on the grounds that we know 
nothing about the man. I think it 
would be wise to check on his story. 
Yes,’ the knight held up a hand to 
stem Merlin’s spate of words, ‘I know 
that we could not get a rider to Sir 
Pel’s castle and back by St. Crispin’s 
Day.’ Sir Lancelot smiled. ‘But we 
have other and swifter messengers. 
Come, let us attend to the matter. It is 
very urgent.’ 

Ten minutes later, with a message 
tied to its leg, a pigeon fluttered from 
Merlin’s hand and headed for the 
castle of Sir Pel. ‘Off you go, my 
pretty one,’ called out Merlin, ‘and 
don’t stop until you get to Sir Pel’s 
castle. Now, Lancelot,’ he added as 
he moved towards his desk. ‘I must 
get back to my work.’ He sat down in 
front of a number of charts. ‘I am 
working on astronomy. I am charting 
the position of the moon, the sun and 
stars.’ 

‘Humph! murmured the knight as 
he moved away. ‘I suppose it’s all 
right .... A pause. ‘If you have no- 
thing better to do. But I think we 
should be more concerned with mak- 
ing sure that young Rupert does not 
become a knight of the Round Table. 
Good-bye, Merlin!’ 

The man at the desk twisted his 
head round and smiled. ‘Ah!’ he 
called out. ‘Who knows how our little 
lives are ruled by the sun, the moon 
and the stars.’ 

After that the days passed swiftly. 
Every day Sir Julian instructed 
Rupert, and Sir Lancelot gave all 
his knowledge and experience to aid 
Balin. Meanwhile the pigeon did not 


return from its mission to the castle of 
Sir Pel. Lancelot was worried. He 
stood looking out of the window of 
Merlin’s room and his eyes narrowed 
at what he saw. 

‘Has Morgana objected to Balin?’ 
asked Merlin suddenly. 

‘No, not yet,’ came the slow reply, 
‘but I think she is about to get her 
opportunity.’ And, as his companion 
joined him at the window, they saw 
that the various contestants for the 
great trial of knightly skill were facing 
King Arthur, Queen Guinevere and 
Morgana in the stand. 

Even as the two anxious men 
watched, Sir Kay stepped forward 
and bowed. ‘Sire,’ he called out, ‘I 
have obeyed your command. From 
all the contestants who have come 
forward I have chosen these six as the 
best. Today, Sire, is St. Crispin’s Day 
and everything is ready. We await 
your Majesty’s pleasure.’ 





‘Very well,’ said King Arthur. ‘T 
will judge the contest and Sir Gareth 
and Sir Kay will assist me. The victor 
will receive the accolade and take 
his place as a Knight of the Round 
Table. Wait! Arthur raised his hand. 
‘First, however, I must appeal to 
everyone here present. If anything 
is known against the character or 
reputation of any of these contes- 
tants let the objection be raised now.’ 

‘I have an objection!’ cried Mor- 
gana at once. ‘I object to the one they 
call Balin.’ 

There was a gasp. 

Arthur flushed. ‘Why do you object 
to him, Morgana?’ he demanded. 
‘What do you know about him?’ 

‘Nothing!’ came the reply. “That is 
the point. No one knows anything 
about him.’ 

The king hesitated. ‘Sir Kay,’ he 
called out at last. “What do you know 
of this young man?’ 
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‘His father was squire to Sir Pel, 
Sire!’ came the answer. 

‘How do you know?’ 

Sir Kay hesitated. ‘Because ... 
because Balin told me!’ he admitted 
at last. 

‘Precisely,’ burst out Morgana le 
Fey. She turned to her brother. “You 
know nothing about him except what 
he himself has told Sir Kay. I move 
that the candidate Balin be dis- 
qualified.’ 

Arthur looked worried. There was 
no denying the truth of his sister’s 
words. ‘Balin!’ he called out. ‘Step 
forward! The young man obeyed. 
‘Now,’ went on the king, ‘you have 
heard what Queen Morgana has said. 
Have you anything you wish to add in 
your own defence?’ 

‘No, Sire!’ came the reply. ‘I can 
only say that my story is true.’ 

‘In that case,’ called out King 
Arthur, ‘I am afraid I have no choice 
but to sustain the objection unless ...’ 
The speaker paused and looked about 
him. ‘Unless some knight or member 
of my court will come forward as your 
sponsor. Is anyone here prepared to 
step forward as sponsor for Balin?’ 
And the king’s eye swept the assembly 
of courtiers and knights. 

‘I will sponsor him!’ 

Heads were turned as a well-known 
voice rang out clearly and challeng- 
ingly. 

‘Lancelot,’ cried the king. ‘Be care- 
ful! You know nothing of this man.’ 

Sir Lancelot smiled deliberately as 
he met the angry eyes of Queen 
Morgana. Then he looked straight at 
King Arthur. ‘You are wrong, Sire,’ 
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he said. ‘I know much of Balin. I have 
just had a word by a swift messenger 
from the castle of Sir Pel. I know 
beyond doubt that he is everything he 
claims to be.’ 

In vain Morgana protested that it 
was too late, that her objection had 
already been upheld. King Arthur 
would have none of it. ‘No, no, Mor- 
gana,’ he cried. ‘I asked for a sponsor 
for the young man and one has come 
forward.’ He looked straight at Sir 
Lancelot. ‘You are really prepared to 
sponsor Balin?’ he asked. 

‘I am, Sire!’ 

‘Very well,’ said Arthur. He turned 
to Sir Kay. ‘Balin shall take his place 
with the others. Let the contest 
begin!’ 

Only a few minutes passed before 
King Arthur lowered his hand and 
the sword fighting, the first part of 
the great contest, started. Of all the 
candidates who had entered the lists 
only six, as Sir Kay had said, re- 
mained. All seemed equal in skill and 
strength as the fighting continued. 
But both Balin and Rupert fought 
well. The clash of steel rose in the still 
air and Balin was the first to achieve 
victory. 

‘Well done, lad!’ cried Sir Lancelot 
as the young man finally bowed before 
the king. There was a burst of hand- 
clapping but it lasted only a few 
moments. All eyes were watching 
Rupert and his opponent. ‘Rupert is 
good, Merlin,’ said Lancelot. ‘Look! 
He’s beaten his man!’ 

It was true. Rupert was even then 
bowing to the king and there was a 
flush of victory on his cheeks. ‘Well 


done, Rupert,’ called out Arthur. He 
turned to Sir Kay. ‘He is a good 
swordsman, that boy. Very good 
indeed!” 

‘Blood will tell, Arthur!’ put in 
Queen Morgana. 

But that was only a beginning. The 
wrestling came next and, once again, 
both Balin and Rupert won their 
bouts. The applause grew in volume 
and it was obvious that Morgana was 
more than satisfied with the way 
things were going. ‘I do not think we 
have much to fear, Sir Julian,’ she 
murmured in her knight’s ear. 
‘Rupert is behaving as I expected. I 
feel quite sure that he will be the 
victor in the race that is now to come.’ 
She lowered her voice until no one 
near could possibly hear. ‘Soon, Sir 
Julian, Arthur will regret his bargain 
with me.’ 

Yet the proud, cruel woman spoke 
too soon. After a terrific race over and 
under hurdles Rupert and Balin came 
dashing side by side up to the finishing 

st. 

‘Run, Balin, run!’ shouted Lance- 
lot. 

The boy did his best but it wasn’t 
quite good enough. Neither was 
Rupert’s final effort. Sir Kay’s voice 
rang out to reach those in the stand. 

‘Exactly together, Sire!’ he called. 

‘Phew!’ Merlin glanced sideways at 
Lancelot and sighed. ‘It was a near 
thing, eh?’ he said. 

“Yes! But I hope that Balin will beat 
Rupert in the spear-throwing contest.’ 

Again, however, the two boys were 
equal and Sir Lancelot looked un- 
happily at his companion. ‘Now what 
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do we do?’ he murmured. ‘As far 
as I can see there’s nothing to choose 
between them.’ 

Merlin shook his head. ‘I don’t 
know what happens now,’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘Frankly, I’ve never met such 
a situation before. I suppose it is up to 
the king to come to a decision which 
young man shall receive the acco- 
lade.’ 

Arthur was as much at a loss as 
anyone, however, and he looked to 
Sir Kay for guidance. ‘Well, Sir 
Kay?’ he asked questioningly. 

Before the knight could reply Mor- 
gana turned and faced her brother. 
‘Arthur!’ she said. ‘I have a sugges- 
tion to make.’ 

There was complete silence. 

“Yes? said King Arthur. 

“Let there be a fight to the death. 
40 





‘So far you have tried the strength, the 
skill and the speed of the two young 
men. But there has been no true test 
of courage. So, I say, let them fight 
with real sharpened swords. As I 
have already said-—to the death if 
necessary!’ 

Sir Lancelot gripped Merlin’s arm 
as everyone waited for Arthur’s reply. 

‘So be it!’ cried the king at last. He 
looked at Sir Kay. ‘The two con- 
testants will meet in one hour’s time 
in single combat. They will fight until 
one of them shall yield. The other 
shall join my knights and me at the 
Round Table.’ 

“Where are you going?’ demanded 
Lancelot as Merlin suddenly left his 
side and was hurrying away. ‘I must 
talk to you. I don’t understand what 
is going on but I fear that Morgana 


is ...” Then he stopped as Merlin gave 
him a warning look that was also one 
of hope. Then the old man hastened 
away at top speed. 

A little later Merlin looked 
cautiously about him as he halted 
halfway down a long corridor. Then 
he pressed a button in the woodwork 
of one wall. Instantly the wall swung 
open and this strange, brilliant man 
at the Court of King Arthur passed 
swiftly into a secret room, a room 
which only he knew existed. Once 
inside, Merlin went immediately to a 
peep-hole and peered through. 

‘Ah! he sighed. He was looking 
straight into another room which had 
just been entered by Morgana, Rupert 
and Sir Julian. He listened carefully, 
eager not to miss a single word that 
was spoken. 


‘You’re not nervous, are you, 





Rupert?’ demanded the young man’s 
mother. 

‘No, of course not!’ Indignantly. 
‘But I still don’t see why you wanted 
to make it a fight to the death.’ 

‘Because,’ came the woman’s reply, 
‘I want to be perfectly certain that 
you will win. Look! This mirror will 
do what you seem unable to do your- 
self. Sir Julian will flash the light from 
the sun in Balin’s eyes. When he is thus 
temporarily blinded you will kill him. 
You are prepared to do this for me, 
Sir Julian?’ she added. 

‘I will, my lady!’ said the knight. 

‘Good! Now get ready!’ 

Merlin had heard all that he 
wanted to hear. Swiftly he left the 
secret room and hurried to his own. 
There, his face grim and tense, he sat 
down before his maps and his charts. 
For the rest of that hour’s grace that 
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King Arthur had given Merlin 
worked hard. At last, however, the 
time was up. 

“The duel may begin when you 
are ready, Sir Kay!’ ordered King 
Arthur. 

“Wait! Wait! There was a dis- 
turbance as Merlin hurried up. “The 
stars demand that the duel be post- 
poned for a quarter of an hour!’ cried 
the man of mystery. ‘Please, Sire! I 
beg you to do this. The sun and the 
moon must be in conjunction for a 
contest as vital as this.’ 

King Arthur looked annoyed. ‘Oh, 
very well,’ he said, ‘ifit will keep you 
content, and quiet, we'll delay for a 
quarter of an hour.’ 

Merlin bowed and joined Lancelot. 
‘What are you up to?’ whispered the 
knight. 

Merlin smiled. ‘You will see!’ he 
murmured. 

So the minutes passed until at last 
Sir Kay gave the signal for the fight 
to commence. It started with Balin 
forcing his opponent backwards. Then, 
suddenly, he seemed to flinch and 
raised an arm to shield his eyes. 
‘There’s something wrong with him!’ 
cried a startled Sir Lancelot. ‘He 
can’t see!’ 

‘Exactly,’ answered a_ perfectly 
composed Merlin. ‘That is because 
Sir Julian, at Morgana’s command, is 
using a mirror to flash sunlight in the 
boy’s eyes. Stop!’ The speaker 
clutched at his companion’s arm. 
‘Don’t get upset, dear boy. I have 
taken steps to see that their nasty little 
trick is foiled.’ Merlin pointed sky- 
wards. ‘Look!’ he cried. 
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Lancelot and everyone else stared 


with wonder at the sun. Slowly it was oe Hn) Ue Wl) MI) MW yp y, 


being blotted out in a total eclipse. 
In a few more moments Sir Julian’s \} 
mirror was useless for the purpose for \\ 
which it was being used. In vain he S 
tried to catch the rays of the vanishing 
sun. He was beaten and he knew it. 
The knight turned and hurried away, 
even as a woman screamed and Queen 
Guinevere buried her face in her 
husband’s cloak and whispered fear- 
fully. ‘It must be the end of the world. 
I’m frightened!’ 

Sir Julian did not get far. Lancelot 
barred his path. ‘Why don’tyou 
leave them alone, Sir Julian?’ he said 
sternly. 

‘By thuncer!’ The knight drewghis 
sword. Ill teach you“not to icteric 
in other people’s business!’ And a 
moment later there were two contests 
in progress as the moon passed across 
the sun and then moved away to 
allow the rays of the sun to blaze down 
once more. 

The result of each contest was the 
same. Sir Lancelot drove Sir Julian 
to his knees and then, with slashing 
steel, disarmed him. At almost the 
same moment Balin by perfect sword 
play sent Rupert’s sword flying and 
held his opponent at sword point. 
‘Do you yield?’ he demanded. 

“Yes, yes,’ Rupert was shaking. 
‘Spare me!’ 

King Arthur turned slowly and 
looked full at his sister. ‘You lose, 
Morgana,’ he said quietly. ‘Your ‘ 
banishment continues. Another knight 
will shortly sit among the champions 
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be your son, young Rupert le Fey!’ 
Then as the woman rose, her 
dignity in tatters, her kingly brother 
stepped forward with a sword in his 
hand to make a young man named 





Balin into Sir Balin, Knight of the 
Round Table. Of a truth a goodly 
successor to the dead Sir Marcus had 
been found among the gallant youth 
of King Arthur’s realm. 








THE FALSE KNIGHT 
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The good King Arthur decided that Baron Petroc of Rougement Castle had kept his lovely 
niece too long from Sir Ivor of Wales, her betrothed. Thus he sent Sir Lancelot of the Lake to 
demand that the Lady Isabella be freed and sent to Camelot where she would be under the 
protection of the King until such time as Sir [vor arrived for his marriage. So Sir Lancelot and 
his squire, Brian, rode forth. 
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Nearing Rougement Castle, Brian suddenly pitched forward from his saddle. Some knave, 
hidden among the trees, had hurled a sharp stone from a sling at the young man. ‘He is un- 
conscious,’ muttered Sir Lancelot as he bent over his squire. Suddenly he heard horsemen 
approaching. ‘Can I help?’ asked the knight who rode up. Hearing of Sir Lancelot’s mission he 
lent him his own squire, Wallas, and remained with Brian to tend him. 
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‘See!’ cried Sir Lancelot as he finally reined in his horse and pointed, ‘yonder lies Rougement 
Castle. 1...” Suddenly he sensed danger. Turning swiftly, he drew his sword and was just in 
time to ward off a savage attack by the squire. The duel was swift, and victory went to Sir 
Lancelot. ‘So,’ he said, as he held the point of his sword to the traitor’s throat, ‘you and your 
knight come from Baron Petroc? You hurled the stone!’ 





Reaching Rougement Castle Sir Lancelot roared a challenge. ‘Admit me and hear my message 
from King Arthur or this treacherous dog dies!’ Slowly the drawbridge was lowered and the 
portcullis raised. With his sword pointing at Wallas’s back Sir Lancelot rode boldly forward to 
enter the stronghold. Yet, as he did so, he was filled with foreboding. Brian was in the power 
of the false knight... 
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‘By the saints!’ cried Sir Lancelot. Wallas had spurred his horse and was shouting to the Baron’s 
men, Slowly the creaking drawbridge began to rise behind the knight. Sir Lancelot thought 
quickly. As his horse Caledon reared he turned the creature and raced back the way he had come. 


Was there time for him to leap to safety? ‘Up with the drawbridge—faster!’ screamed the 
treacherous squire. 
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A second before the drawbridge was raised so high that escape would have been impossible, 
and he would have been hurled into the moat or to his death on the flagged courtyard, Sir 
Lancelot leapt for the edge of the moat. The great horse, Caledon, responded nobly, while in 


the castle men stood agape at the sight of the daring leap. ‘Bring Sir Lancelot here a prisoner!’ 
roared Baron Petroc. 
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Sir Lancelot had barely recovered from his leap for life when again the drawbridge creaked down 
and three armoured knights rode forth. ‘Surrender, Sir Lancelot of the Lake!’ challenged their 
leader. ‘A Knight of the Round Table never surrenders!’ cried Sir Lancelot, and spurring his 


horse he rode to do battle against heavy odds. The three knights charged towards the lone Sir 
Lancelot... 





Suddenly a trumpet sounded. Sir Lancelot was, however, too busily engaged in his grim fight 
to know that a recovered Brian, who had seen through the false knight and discovered him to 
be an enemy, was riding to the rescue. And behind the squire came King Arthur and a host of 
his knights. Thus was the lady !sabella rescued from her uncle and, before long, was wedded to 
her knight—Sir Ivor of Wales. 
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SIR BLIANT 


There was serious trouble in the 
castle of Sir Bliant. The knight, an 
old man with little hair on his head 
and a beard that was more grey than 
brown, looked up as an old retainer 
entered his room. 

‘Well?’ he demanded. ‘Did you find 
out why those three young girls were 
brought to my castle?’ 

‘Yes, Sir Bliant,’ answered the 
worried retainer. ‘It is serious. They 
are the daughters of Sir Rolf of 
Northumberland. They were brought 
here against their wills by your sons. 
Sir Rolf was himself among the pur- 
suers and I heard him vowing terrible 
vengeance for the outrage before he 
rode away.’ 

Sir Bliant crashed a fist against the 
palm of his other hand. ‘Have they 
gone mad,’ he roared, ‘that they are 
still bent upon conquest? I will see 
them at once.’ And, with the old 
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retainer at his heels, the gallant old 
man strode from the room to the 
banqueting hall. There, drinking and 
feasting with a great deal of noise, 
were the knight’s three stalwart sons 
-Bart, Breuse and Bertelot. Their 
fair captives sat sullen and afraid at 
the table. 

Ignoring his sons, although Bart 
had sprung to his feet as his father en- 
tered the great hall, Sir Bliant picked 
out one of the maidens and addressed 
her. ‘Katharine,’ he said, ‘are you in 
this castle unwillingly?’ 

The girl answered at once. ‘I am, 
Sir Bliant. We all are!’ 

“You have a short memory, Father,’ 
cried Bart. ‘We are simply settling an 
old score with Sir Rolf. You may have 
settled your differences with Sir Rolf 
but we have not. As for the truce, 
approved by King Arthur, we scorn 
it. We intend to have Rolf’s domains 
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and I’m warning you here and now, 
Father-don’t interfere. And stay 
away from Arthur!’ 

For one terrible moment it seemed 
that father and son would come to 
blows. Then, brows drawn together 
in anger, the older man turned on his 
heels and strode purposefully from the 
great hall. He was not a man to heed 
threats, and thus, not very long after- 
wards, he faced King Arthur at Came- 
lot and grimly told his story. 

‘I will send my knights, Sir Bliant,’ 
said Arthur at last, ‘but I warn you to 
take care before you invoke the power 
of the Round Table. It can only lead 
to bloodshed and, as you have already 
told me, that is the one thing you wish 
to avoid. It is a difficult situation ...’ 
King Arthur pondered for a moment 
before looking up with a gleam in his 
eyes. ‘Wait!’ he cried. ‘Perhaps 
Merlin can help.’ 

“Yes, yes!’ put in Sir Bliant quickly. 
‘I have heard much of Merlin’s 
wizardry. Perhaps he could devise an 
enchantment to restore my boys to 
their former selves?’ 

‘We shall see,’ murmured Arthur. 
He called a page and sent the lad for 
the old magician. But the boy had 
barely opened the door of the room 
when Merlin, who had been listening 
outside, flung a small pellet on to the 
floor. There was a bang, a cloud of 
smoke and the wizard walked into the 
room. 

‘I believe someone sent for Merlin!’ 
he cried. 

Sir Bliant gazed pop-eyed at the 
newcomer. ‘Marvellous! Wonderful!’ 
he exclaimed. 
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Merlin turned towards the visitor. 
‘Good Knight,’ he said, ‘I have heard 
your request that some curb is re- 
quired for your unmannerly sons. 
Before sundown you shall have the 
enchantment you seek!’ Then there 
was another puff of smoke and Merlin 
vanished. It was all beautifully done 
and Sir Bliant was beside himself 
with wonder and hope. 

Meanwhile Merlin was very busy. 
Working feverishly, he was inserting 
Persian powder capsules into the 
hollowed-out tips of arrows when 
Sir Lancelot entered the wizard’s 
laboratory. ‘Greetings, Lancelot,’ 
cried a beaming Merlin. ‘If you 
have come to find out how I’m getting 
on with my enchantment, then let me 
tell you that I have solved the’ prob- 
lem.’ He displayed the arrow he was 
working on. ‘See!’ he cried. 

‘Humph!’ murmured Sir Lancelot. 
‘I take it you plan to shoot these ex- 
ploding arrows against Sir Bliant’s 
sons, who will then collapse in terror.’ 
The speaker shook his head. ‘It’s 
no good, Merlin,’ he went on, ‘no 
good at all. I have a better idea. Don’t 
worry, I know you have only a few 
minutes left to deliver your enchant- 
ment but I think it will need only a 
few minutes. Listen! You have re- 
markable gifts in the art of disguise.’ 

*Yes, but what . . .?’ began Merlin. 

‘Wait!’ interrupted Lancelot. “The 
problem is to replace Sir Bliant in his 
own castle with someone who looks 
exactly like Sir Bliant. No, please 
don’t interrupt, there is no time. You 
must disguise me to look like a 
younger and stronger Sir Bliant who 


might regain control over his unruly 
sons. Come, don’t delay a moment 
longer.’ Sir Lancelot bowed. ‘I am 
entirely at your service.’ 

For a moment an amazed Merlin 
gaped at the other. Then a crafty 
smile spread over his face. ‘Yes!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Yes, indeed! It could be 
done!’ 

The sun was just setting when Mer- 
lin entered the hall of the Round 
Table. King Arthur, with Sir Bliant 
nearby, sat on his throne. 

‘Sire!’ cried the wizard. ‘I have 
prepared the enchantment.’ . The 
speaker clapped his hands and Brian, 
Sir Lancelot’s squire, strode into the 
room and stood by Merlin’s side. 
Again the hands of the mystery man 
of Camelot were clapped and another 
Sir Bliant strode into the hall. There 
was dead silence for a few seconds. 
Then a smugly smiling Merlin bowed 
and cried in a ringing voice: ‘Behold, 
Sire ... the enchantment!’ 

It was truly amazing. Lancelot was 
now exactly like Sir Bliant. He could 
have been the knight’s twin brother. 

‘M-my lord! gasped the startled 
visitor to the Court of King Arthur. 
“It is I! Yet [- I am here!’ 

At that Sir Lancelot sprang for- 
ward in a manner that the knight 
he had been made up so closely to 
resemble had not been young enough 
to do for many years. ‘My lord 
Arthur,’ he cried, ‘the wizardry of 
Merlin has not failed. Sir Lancelot ... 
at your service!’ 

‘It is truly amazing!’ cried the 
king. “But I do not quite understand 
the purpose of this disguise.’ 
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‘Sire,’ went on Lancelot, ‘I propose 
to return to Sir Bliant’s castle as Sir 
Bliant. There I shall deal with — er - 
my unruly sons as the occasion de- 
mands. If gentleness fails, why then 
I shall be less gentle.’ 

‘Excellent!’ declared Arthur. “Do 
you agree, Sir Bliant?’ 

The owner of that distant castle 
not only agreed but sent his old 
retainer with Sir Lancelot and Brian. 
Thus it was that a slightly worried 
Lancelot finally rode into the court- 
yard of Castle Bliant and heard the 
portcullis descend behind him. There 
was no one in sight. 

Suddenly a spear came from no- 
where to dig itself, quivering, in the 
ground in front of the three new 
arrivals. Then the three sons of Sir 
Bliant appeared. Grim-faced, Bart 
looked at the man he believed to be 
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his father. Lancelot’s heart quickened 
its beat. Would the disguise stand up 
to the supreme test? He let go his 
breath in a little hiss as Bart looked 
at Brian and snarled: ‘Who is this?’ 

‘A young friend of mine,’ came the 
answer. “His name is Brian.’ 

‘I see!’ Bart spoke slowly and then 
indicated the castle behind him. 
‘Inside, old man!’ he rasped at last. 

Sir Lancelot hesitated. He saw his 
supposed son’s hand drop to the hilt of 
his sword. Suddenly he decided to 
avoid a head-on clash. He moved 
forward towards the castle. He knew 
what he had to face and it came at 
last. In the banqueting room Bart 
questioned him closely. ‘So you went 
to Camelot, eh?’ growled Sir Bliant’s 
son. ‘And you made plans with Arthur 
to besiege this castle?’ 


‘No,’ said Lancelot. ‘The King 





hopes we can solve our problems 
peacefully. But I warn you, Bart, 
that blood will flow if you force 
marriage on those innocent girls.’ 

The other man’s reply was dram- 
atic. His dagger flashed and a thin 
line of blood appeared on the back 
of Lancelot’s hand. ‘No more blood 
will be let than that, Father,’ said 
the man holding the dagger. ‘Unless 
you and others interfere. Now I will 
leave you to ponder over what I have 
said.’ And the speaker strode out of 
the room. 

Later, in Sir Bliant’s room, Brian 
was more than a little bloodthirsty. 
‘Listen, Sir — er -,’ he hesitated, ‘Sir 
Bliant,’ he said, ‘there is only one way 
to deal with Bart and his brothers. To 
kill them! Now!’ 

‘No, Brian,’ came the reply. ‘I 
think ...’ He broke off. ‘There is some- 
one at the door. See who it is!’ 

It proved to be Katharine. As she 


entered she hurried to Lancelot and 
took his hand. ‘How good to see you 
again,’ she murmured. ‘J ...’ She 
paused and looked at the jagged V- 
shaped wound on Lancelot’s hand. 
‘Your poor hand,’ she said, ‘please let 
me tend it.’ Swiftly she tied a small 
white scarf about the hand. ‘Oh, Sir 
Bliant,’ she went on, ‘if only King 
Arthur would send a single knight, 
someone like Sir Lancelot, I am sure 
he could bring our misery to an end.’ 

‘Aye!’ put in Brian. “The real Sir 
Lancelot would know what to do. 
He’d waste no time with parleys. Ah! 
Here comes trouble, Pll wager!’ 

Slowly Sir Bliant’s old retainer 
came into the room. ‘I am sorry, Sir 
Bliant,” he said to Lancelot, ‘but the 
boys will not talk. They say — they are 
too busy with preparations for the 
weddings. They are to take place to- 
morrow at noon.’ 

There was silence for a moment, 





only to be disturbed by a commotion 
in the courtyard outside. The retainer 
hurried to the window and peered out. 
“They are rehearsing for the games to 
be held before the weddings!’ he re- 
ported. 

Sir Lancelot turned to Katharine. 
‘Will you trust me?’ he demanded. 
‘Good!’ He smiled. “Then go to my 
sons with your sisters and tell them 
that you will gladly marry them 
providing they meet your conditions. 
As for you, old man,’ Lancelot spun 
round and spoke to the bewildered 
old retainer, ‘go to Sir Rolf. Tell 
him to trust me and to attend the 
ceremony. We shall see what manner 
of men these sons of mine are!’ 

Brian and the old man stared at 
the speaker. But they could read 
nothing in his face. He was thoughtful 
and smiling as if he had a secret 
locked in his heart. 

As for Katharine, she spoke with 
determination and spirit when, at 
last, she and her sisters faced the 
three men who had sworn to marry 
them. ‘Neither my sisters nor I will 
submit to force,’ she cried, ‘but we 
are agreed to marry willingly if you 
meet our conditions.’ 

Bart nodded admiringly and then 
looked towards his brothers. ‘The 
lass has spirit,’ he declared. Then, to 
Katharine: ‘Name your conditions!’ 

‘They are simple,’ cried the girl. 
‘Under the laws of chivalry a lady 
may have a champion. My champion 
is the one who wins in the games 
tomorrow. Wait! She held up an 
imperious hand. ‘You think that no 
one can defeat you and your brothers 
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in the games. In that case, you and 
your brothers will be our champions 
and our husbands. But if you fail to 
become our champions, then you shall 
not be our husbands either. Is it 
agreed?’ 

‘It is agreed!’ cried Bart with a 
loud laugh. 

That night was quiet in the Castle 


Bliant but the next morning was 


filled with activity. Even as Bart, 
Breuse and Bertelot, filled with con- 
fidence, got ready for the games, a 
foppish, overdressed man acting as 
master of ceremonies stepped for- 
ward as a flourish of trumpets 
sounded. ‘Noble lords and ladies,’ he 
cried, ‘the games will now begin.’ 
Even as the speaker went on Lance- 
lot, Brian and Sir Bliant’s old re- 
tainer came from the castle doorway. 
They were in time to hear the master 
of ceremonies cry: ‘The prize to the 
winner is the right to champion yon- 
der three maidens!’ And he pointed 
towards the grandstand where the 
blushing girls sat. 

‘The first game,’ continued the 
foppish man, ‘will be the spear con- 
test. Who will challenge Bertelot?’ 

No one spoke. 

‘Does this contest go by default?’ 
demanded the master of ceremonies. 

‘No!’ came the voice of Sir Rolf 
of Northumberland. ‘I challenge Ber- 
telot.’ 

Katharine, in the grandstand, put 
a hand on her father’s arm. ‘Is there 
no one else who will accept the 
challenge?’ she asked unhappily. 

Sir Rolf shook his head and a few 
moments later was moving with his 
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opponent towards the throwing line. 
‘Do you accept the conditions of this 
contest?’ asked Bertelot. 

‘I do,’ came wearily from the 
knight. ‘I do!’ 

But it was hardly a contest. Ber- 
telot’s spear sailed through the air 
and landed near the castle wall. The 
crowd cheered wildly. It was a fine 
throw. That of Sir Rolf was good for 
an old man but not nearly good 
enough. Scornfully Bertelot declined 
his other throw. ‘Make the best of 
your second chance, Sir Rolf!’ he 
sneered. 

Sadly the older man shook his head. 
It seemed that the contest would go 
by default, or nearly so, after all. 
Suddenly Sir Lancelot seemed to 
come to life. Brian sighed with heart- 
felt relief as the supposed Sir Bliant 
stepped forward. ‘I can do no worse,’ 
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he said. ‘Perhaps I can do better. 
Have you any objection to me making 
the attempt, Bertelot?’ 

‘None!’ snapped the younger man. 
‘But what about a side wager, Father? 
It is this: the loser will go to his room 
and stay there until he is bidden out 
by the winner. Which might be 
never!’ 

‘Agreed!’ murmured the bogus Sir 
Bliant. . 

Lancelot paused before he made 
his throw. Reaching out to Brian he 
took a pouch of wine and drank 
deeply from it. Then, seizing his 
spear, he hurled it with effortless 
ease clean over the castle wall. He 
turned to Bertelot. ‘Well?’ he 
snapped. ‘Go to your room!’ He 
frowned sternly, acting the part of 
the other’s stern father to perfection. 
‘Meditate! When you have decided 
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to mend your ways my hand will be 
extended in friendship!’ 

For a moment or two Bertelot 
hesitated. He glanced appealingly at 
his brothers. Breuse stepped for- 
ward. ‘Go along, Bertelot,’ he said. 
‘Depend on me!’ 

Bertelot nodded and slowly made 
his way towards the entrance to the 
castle. 

‘I congratulate you, Father,’ said 
Breuse. ‘Will you enter the second 
contest? The wrestling? Or are you 
frightened?’ 

‘No!’ said Lancelot slowly. ‘But I 
suggest another side wager.’ 

‘Agreed!’ came the quick reply. ‘If 
I win my brother is released. If I 
lose I join him?’ And, as the bogus 
Sir Bliant nodded easily, Breuse 
turned to the master of ceremonies 
and told him to make the announce- 
ment. Within a minute the contest 
had started. 

The crowd roared their approval 
when Lancelot was thrown once, 
twice and finally three times. 

‘Do you cry enough?’ shouted 
Breuse. 

‘No, no, Sir Lancelot spoke 
blandly. ‘I merely wish for refresh- 
ment — if it is allowed?’ 

Breuse nodded. Lancelot drank 
deeply again from the wine pouch. 
It was as if he had drunk a magic 
potion. Within another minute he 
had Breuse shouting: ‘Enough! 
Enough! I — I wish to — to meditate!’ 

The cheers of those who now sup- 
ported Sir Bliant followed the de- 
feated young man to the door of the 
castle. As for Bart, the last of the 
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three brothers, his eyes were on the 
pouch of leather from which the man 
he believed to be his father had drunk 
so deeply. ‘That is the answer,’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘It must contain 
a potion so powerful that my aged 
father can become temporarily young 
and strong and invincible.’ 

‘I tell you it is witchcraft!’ de- 
clared the master of ceremonies. Bart 
nodded and walked slowly towards 
his opponent in the last contest. 
Lancelot met the young man’s eyes 
and knew that real trouble could very 
easily break out. 

‘Listen, Bart,’ he said. “This was 
once a happy home. Let us try to 
make it that way again.’ And he held 
out his hand. The gesture was ignored. 
‘So! sighed Lancelot. ‘It would 
appear that you need more persua- 
sion. Listen, Bart, you are a man, not 
a beast. You have reason to guide 
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you. Must we, then, fight like animals 
over a fallen carcase?? He watched 
sadly as Bart took up a duelling 
stance, his sword gleaming in the sun- 
light. ‘Irefuse,’ Lancelot cried, ‘to fight 
except in a friendly contest.’ 

‘Then die!’ thundered Bart. He 
lunged with his sword but the un- 
armed Lancelot darted nimbly out 
of harm’s way. ‘My sword, Brian,’ 
he cried to his squire. 

Brian threw the sword which was 
cleverly caught. Then Lancelot 
moved deliberately towards the wine 
pouch. Bart came after him. ‘Do not 
drink,’ he commanded. ‘I know that 
the pouch holds a magic potion. It 
makes you become invincible, Father! 
How else could you defeat your own 
sons?’ 

Lancelot smiled and held out the 
pouch. ‘Then you drink, Bart,’ he 
offered. ‘Make yourself invincible.’ 
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‘No!’ cried the other man. ‘It is a 
trick. You have poisoned the wine.’ 
He took the pouch and flung it to 
the ground. A moment later he 
turned on Lancelot like a fury, and 
within seconds the fight was raging 
back and forth. 

‘To the death!’ almost howled 
the enraged Bart. He was a skilled 
swordsman and Lancelot had _ his 
work cut out to keep the younger 
man at bay, particularly as he was 
fighting merely defensively. Slowly 
the bogus Sir Bliant was driven back- 
wards towards the entrance to the 
castle. 

“Look out!’ cried Brian. 

Lancelot turned and saw that Breuse 
and Bertelot had broken their word 
and were joining their brother. He 
lowered his sword and faced the three 
men. “We could end our struggle 
now,’ he said, ‘with honour. Will you 
accept?’ 

The speaker’s answer was a sudden 
attack by the three swordsmen. ‘Very 
well,’ cried Lancelot. ‘You asked for 
it.” Then he went into the attack. 
His sword flashed like a living thing 
and soon Bertelot was disarmed and 
wounded in the hand. A moment or 
two later the discomforted Breuse 
tripped and fell. His sword went 
flying through the air to land almost 
at Brian’s feet. Now Lancelot was 
free to press Bart hard and that 
worthy’s confidence was rapidly wan- 
ing. He made a very poor show of the 
rest of that duel. There was a gasp 
from the amazed spectators as he, 
too, was disarmed and stood cower- 
ing before Lancelot. 
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‘I yield!’ he muttered, falling to his 
knees. 

Lancelot marched the miserable 
Bart to a position in front of the 
grandstand. The fickle crowd, now 
one hundred per cent on the side 
of the supposed owner of the castle, 
cheered and roared their approval at 
the old man’s prowess, 

‘Bring the others, Brian!’ com- 
manded Lancelot. 

At sword point Bertelot and 
Breuse joined their scowling brother 
before the dais. 

‘Now what do you say, my sons?’ 
demanded Lancelot. 

‘As you wish, Father,’ muttered 
a cowed Bart. 

‘Ah! Then I wish what we shall 
jointly wish together. If there be 
agreement ... tomorrow night we will 
celebrate your arrival into maturity, 
my sons.’ The speaker turned to 
where Sir Rolf was standing. ‘I hope 
you will feast with us, my friend!’ he 
invited. 

Sir Rolf nodded his acceptance. 
Then Lancelot turned again to the 
brothers. “To your rooms!’ he cried 
in a loud voice. 

Sheepishly, all the fight gone from 
them and utterly bewildered at the 
turn of events, the three retreated. 
Lancelot turned swiftly to Brian. 
“To Camelot,’ he whispered. ‘Fetch 
Sir Bliant. Do not delay!’ 


The banqueting hall of Sir Bliant’s 
castle had a cheerful atmosphere. At 
the big table sat the real Sir Bliant, 
Sir Rolf of Northumberland and their 
sons and daughters. Suddenly the 


bent figure of Sir Bliant’s old retainer 
entered the great room. He bowed 
to his master. ‘My lord,’ he said, 
‘Sir Lancelot of the Lake begs an 
audience with you.’ 

‘Sir Lance ... ?’ began the knight. 
‘Er, yes. Just so. Have him come in 
at once.’ 

Amoment later Sir Lancelot entered 
the hall and bowed. ‘My lord,’ he 
said to Sir Bliant, ‘I have been sent 
by King Arthur to investigate rumours 
of trouble here ... ’ He paused and 
glanced around the festive board. 
‘Obviously, my lord, the rumours 
were untrue,’ he added. ‘Never have 
I seen a happier scene’. 

Sir Bliant bowed and smiled. ‘Join 
us, Sir Knight, in our peaceful house,’ 
he said. ‘Sit next to Sir Rolf’s 
daughter.’ 

And the old knight smiled as Lance- 





lot slid into a place by the side of 
Katharine. 

Suddenly Bart, a subdued yet 
rapidly recovering young man, looked 
towards the visitor and said: “We 
hope you can remain with us, Sir 
Lancelot, and perhaps you will en- 
gage my father in friendly sword- 
play. He has shown himself to have 
one of the strongest arms in all King 
Arthur’s realm’. 

There was a difficult pause. Sir 
Bliant looked uneasily in his guest’s 
direction, then he glanced round the 
assembled company. 

Lancelot smiled an easy smile. 
“Your father and I are friends,’ he 
said. ‘We have nothing to prove 
except our devotion to that friend- 
ship.’ 

The owner of the castle relaxed, but 
Katharine looked long and earnestly 
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at Lancelot. Then, very gently, she 
put a hand over a healing but 
still jagged V-shaped wound on the 
back of Sir Lancelot’s hand. The 
knight of the Round Table, hero of 
so many great adventures, glanced 
uneasily about him and then, very 
secretly, put a finger to his lips and 
closed one eye. 


‘Have no fear,’ whispered the girl, 
her eyes merry with hidden mirth. 
‘Your secret is safe with me — Sir 
Bliant!’ 

‘Many thanks,’ answered Sir Lance- 
lot. He lowered his voice. ‘Many 
thanks, Katharine!’ 

Of a truth the trouble at the Castle 
Bliant was over and done with. 
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King Arthur he brought a story of 
treachery. “Twice have | tilted against my cousin, Baron Bousseau, for my uncle’s lands. Twice 
has injustice been done. | ask that Sir Lancelot should judge the next contest.’ ‘I agree,’ said 


King Arthur. ‘I have heard ill news concerning your red-headed cousin. Ride back to say that 
Sir Lancelot comes with my authority.’ 
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Four days later Sir Lancelot and Brian left Camelot for Meldrake Castle. Their route lay through 
a famous avenue or tunnel of trees. Disaster overtook the squire of Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
As his head struck a low-hanging branch he was hurled from the saddle. Yet it was strange that 
never before had such an accident occurred. Behind his squire Sir Lancelot tugged desperately 


at his reins. 
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In the nick of time Sir Lancelot managed to stop his horse. It reared as the rider sawed at the 
reins. Suddenly a figure emerged from the trees. A sixth sense warned Sir Lancelot of the 
attack. The fight did not last long. Although he had the advantage of surprise, the treacherous 
rogue was beaten off. Meanwhile Brian was slowly recovering. He rose to one knee and shook 
himself to clear his head. 





With a final blow from the flat of his sword, Sir Lancelot brought his opponent down. Then 
he went to the aid of his squire. ‘It was a plot,’ gasped Brian. “Yonder rogue planned to take 
your place and to give the verdict to the Red Baron once again.’ ‘Yes,’ mused Sir Lancelot, 
‘and Baron Bousseau must think his scheme has succeeded.’ But Lancelot did not know that 
news was already on Its way to Meldrake Castle. 
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On arrival at Meldrake Castle Sir Lancelot and Brian are surprised to hear from Baron Bousseau 
that the contest Is off. ‘My cousin, Sir Ralph, has proved a coward!’ said the Red Baron, who had 
been warned by a companion of Sir Lancelot’s attacker. ‘He has left the castle.’ ‘Then,’ cried 
Sir Lancelot, ‘I will take his place. See!’ he held out a parchment. ‘Here is King Arthur’s 
authority for me to do this.’ 
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figure ran towards Sir Lancelot. ‘It is 1, Ralph!’ shouted the young knight. ‘My cousin held me 
captive but | escaped. This time | will defeat him or die in the attempt!’ Sir Lancelot gave way 
to the rightful contestant. Yet, as he assisted Sir Ralph to mount his horse, he was gravely 
concerned, 
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another. This time Sir Ralph made no mistake. As the rascally Red Baron’s lance splintered on 
the young knight’s shield he received a thrust that hurled him from the saddle. in the stand 
Brian cheered wildly. Sir Lancelot uttered a sigh of relief. He had dreaded what might have 
happened had Sir Ralph been defeated. 
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not accepted. By evening the Red Baron rode across the drawbridge of Meldrake Castle, never 
to return. ‘I give you a toast, Sir Ralph!’ cried Lancelot. ‘To Justice!’ ‘Thanks to you, bold 
knight!’ answered the weary but victorious Sir Ralph. ‘Aye, and to King Arthur—Defender of 
the Right!’ 
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Sir Hugh sighed and threw up de- 
spairing arms. 

‘I'm about ready to give up, Sir 
‘Lancelot,’ he cried as he came into 
the pavilion set up in one corner of 
the exercise yard of Camelot Castle. 
‘That boy, Sir Bernard, is an abso- 
lute mystery to me.’ And, as Sir 
Lancelot and Merlin looked up in 
some surprise, the veteran whose 
task it was to train the newer knights 
nodded towards a fine, upstanding 
young knight who was obviously 
getting a thorough beating from an 
opponent at least two feet shorter. 
‘He’s big, he’s strong and _ he’s 
quick,’ went on Sir Hugh. ‘In fact 


he has all the qualities necessary to 
a first-class fighting man ...’ A pause. 
‘Except the most important of all — 
the fighting instinct.’ . 

‘Humph!’ murmured Sir Lancelot. 
‘I see what you mean. He’s the 
knight who came to Camelot a few 
days ago, isn’t he?’ 

The constable of the castle nodded. 
“Yes,” he agreed, ‘and he said the 
lady he loves is held prisoner in her 
own castle, and he has to rescue her.’ 
Sir Hugh shrugged. ‘Says he wants 
expert training. Tells me he has just 
one week in which to master the art 
of swordsmanship so that he can 
rescue the lady.’ 
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There was a laugh as Sir Kay 
entered the pavilion. “Then the lady 
had better find a new champion,’ he 
remarked. ‘If she doesn’t she'll rot 
in captivity before that coward res- 
cues her.’ 

‘Give him another chance,’ mur- 


mured Sir Lancelot. ‘All he needs 
is confidence. Anyway,’ he slapped 
Sir Hugh on the back, ‘in the mean- 
time how about matching strokes 
with me? I need some exercise.’ He 
smiled and replaced his sword, which 
he had picked up, on a table in 
front of Merlin. ‘We'll use wooden 
practice swords. Come along!’ 

Sir Lancelot and the constable left 
the pavilion and did not notice 
Merlin eyeing the knight’s sword 
with a strange, inward expression on 
his face. 

‘I’ve a good mind to challenge 
that young coward,’ said Sir Kay 
suddenly, brooding eyes on the figure 
of Sir Bernard across the exercise 
yard. ‘I'll give him a thrashing and 
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send him back wherever he came 
from.’ 

Merlin smiled gently. ‘Don’t be 
reckless, Sir Kay,’ he warned. ‘That 
boy is big, strong and quick. He’s 
young, too, and might ...’ 

‘Bah!’ exploded the other man. 
‘Pll risk twenty crowns in gold that 
I could batter that boy into the dust 
in sixty seconds. It would take a 
magician to give him a chance against 
me.’ Sir Kay’s lip curled scornfully 
as he looked at Merlin. ‘And I mean 
a real magician. Not an old humbug 
like you. Is it a wager?’ 

‘It is! The fight will be here in 
the yard an hour before sundown. 
Agreed?’ 

‘Agreed!’ Sir Kay paused as he 
left the pavilion. “You have too much 
confidence in your powers, Master 
Merlin. You can’t turn a lamb into 
a lion, you know.’ 

‘I can try!’ murmured the man of 
mystery. ‘I can try!’ 

Five minutes later the challenge 


had been made. Sir Bernard, much 
against his will, had been forced to 
accept the older Sir Kay’s challenge 
to a fight with swords. There was a 
glum and serious look on his open, 
pleasant-looking face as he walked 
slowly from the yard. 

The young knight made straight 
for Merlin’s untidy and mysterious 
room. A page had brought him a 
message that Merlin wanted to see 
him. 

“You wanted to see me?’ asked the 
knight. 

Merlin didn’t look round as he 
busied himself at his laboratory table. 
In front of him was Sir Lancelot’s 
sword in its scabbard and it was held 
in clamps to the table. ‘Come in, Sir 
Bernard,’ said Merlin as he made a 
measurement and noted it on parch- 
ment with a quill. ‘Come in, lad! I 
wish to discuss with you the subject 
of courage.’ He went on measuring. 
‘The fact that you want to rescue the 
lady you love is proof that you have 
courage.’ 

Sir Bernard sighed. ‘Maybe,’ he 
admitted, ‘but when I take a sword 
in my hand all that courage’ evapor- 
ates ...’ He paused and watched the 
measuring of the sword on the table. 
“But tell me, Merlin, why do you 
measure that sword so carefully?’ 

‘It belongs to Sir Lancelot,’ came 
the reply, ‘and I hope to discover 
the secret of its magical powers.’ 
Merlin swung round and looked at 
his visitor. ‘It is a magical sword, you 
know,’ he went on quickly, ‘and it is 
because of that that Sir Lancelot is 
the most formidable knight in all 





Britain. Don’t look so surprised, lad. 
It’s perfectly true.’ 

‘W-where did Sir Lancelot get 
it?’ almost whispered Sir Bernard. 

Merlin looked straight at him. 
‘Well,’ he answered, ‘one day Sir 
Lancelot came to a mist-shrouded, 
mysterious lake. Suddenly, as he 
looked at the water, there appeared 
the arm of a damsel holding aloft 
a sword. That was the Lady of the 
Lake and, eventually, Sir Lancelot 
rowed out to the middle of the lake 
and saw a lady of great beauty.’ 

‘Yes, yes?’ eagerly from Sir Ber- 
nard. ‘And she gave him the sword? 
Is that it?’ 

‘That’s it, exactly,’ said Merlin. 
‘The lady told him that its magic 
would enable him to win a thousand 
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battles and that while he wore the 
scabbard he would never receive a 
mortal wound. Now listen to me, 
Sir Bernard,’ continued a solemn 
Merlin as he unclamped the sword 
and held it out to the young knight. 
‘I will Jend you the magic sword just 
for your fight with Sir Kay. Then 
you can prove to yourself that I am 
telling the truth.’ 

Sir Bernard’s face shone with hap- 
piness. He took the sword as if it 
was a piece of delicate glass. ‘Are you 
sure I shall win?’ he asked in a 
whisper. 

‘With that sword,’ said Merlin, 
‘you will batter Sir Kay to the dust 
in sixty seconds. Now go, before I 
change my mind.’ — 

A bemused, bewildered but happy 


young knight left the room. The 
moment he had gone Sir Lancelot 
appeared from behind a screen. 

‘Now, Lancelot,’ begged Merlin 
quickly, ‘don’t be hasty in con- 
demning me. I had to make up that 
story. What could give a man more 
confidence than to possess a magic 
sword? Answer that if you can!’ 

Sir Lancelot grinned. “But it’s no 
more magical than that stuffed raven 
yonder! He pointed across the room. 

Merlin smiled wisely. ‘Agreed,’ he \ . w > 
said, ‘and that is what I shall explain | \ Wie | 
to Sir Bernard after he’s knocked the 
wind out of that pompous idiot Sir 
Kay. Don’t you see, Lancelot, that 
it will transfer his confidence in the 
sword to confidence in himself. Pll 
make a knight out of that boy, you 
mark my words! By the way,’ he 
added, ‘why are you called Lancelot 
of the Lake?’ 

‘Because,’ said a smiling Lancelot, 
‘my inheritance was a stretch of 
ground almost completely covered 
by water. That’s why!’ 

The other grinned. ‘My story is 
better!’ he commented. 

It was indeed. Merlin’s story was 
good enough to allow the once 
cowardly, or rather weak, Sir Ber- 
nard utterly to defeat the pompous 
Sir Kay in under the allotted time of 
sixty seconds. Those who saw the 
fight stood amazed as poor Sir Kay 
was finally lifted away by two 
squires, his toes dragging in the 
dust. 

Sir Bernard’s face radiated happi- 
ness. Lifting the sword he solemnly 


kissed its hilt. 
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‘It works!’ he cried in triumph as 
he strode away. 

Not long afterwards Lancelot and 
Merlin — a very happy and contented 
Merlin let it be added —- sat in 
the pavilion and compared impres- 
sions. ‘That was remarkable magic 
of yours, Merlin,’ said Lancelot, ‘but 
you'd better find Bernard as soon as 
you can and explain matters. I’d say 
it was dangerous to ... ’ He broke 
off as his squire hurried into the 
pavilion. 

‘Anything wrong, 
manded the knight. 

‘I don’t know,’ came the reply. 
‘Only that I’ve just seen a young 
knight leaving the castle at full 
gallop and heading south.’ The 


Brian?’ de- 


speaker paused dramatically. ‘And 
he was wearing your sword!’ 
Lancelot whirled round and looked 
at Merlin. ‘Sir Bernard! he roared. 
‘Now see what you've done.’ He 
turned back to Brian. “The young 
fool must have gone off to rescue his 


lady-love. Let me think,’ he pon- 
dered, ‘she is Lady Lydia of the 
Castle Garth.’ 

‘Then you’d better ride after him,’ 
put in Merlin, ‘and get your sword 
back again.’ 

Sir Lancelot looked at Merlin. 
‘You mean we'll ride after him!’ he 
said grimly. “This is more serious 
than you imagine. Bernard told me 
that his lady-love is imprisoned in 
her own castle by four brothers, all 
fierce knights. Bernard, thinking he 
has a magic sword — thanks to you, 
Merlin — will be reckless enough to 
challenge them one after another. 
Yes, and get himself killed unless we 
catch up with him. Come on!’ 

The first indication that Sir Lance- 
lot and Merlin had of real trouble 
came when they found Leonides the 
hermit tending a fallen knight. He 
was Sir Gareth of Orkney and, 
according to the hermit, he had 
objected to mud being splashed on 
him by Sir Bernard’s horse. The 





result had been most unfortunate for 
Sir Gareth. ‘He knocked Sir Gareth 
cold with three well-placed blows,’ 
said Leonides. “Then he remounted 
and rode south.’ 

The next indication that Sir Ber- 
nard and his supposed magic sword 
had come that way was when two 
knights were found being tended by 
four peasants. ‘We didn’t hurt them, 
sir!’ quavered one of the frightened 
men. “This young knight ... Sir Ber- 
nard he said his name was ... found 
these knights stealing our grain. He 
ordered them to stop, in the name of 
Sir Lancelot, and then attacked them 
both at once when they refused. He 
was truly magnificent!’ 

Lancelot looked at Merlin. ‘We'd 
better get on,’ he said. ‘I dread to 
think what we'll find next. Your 
magic seems to be more potent than 
even you imagined.’ 

The truth of that statement be- 
came only too evident when the 
would-be rescuers encountered no 
less than three bedraggled knights 
riding slowly with heads hanging 
low. They had no fight left in them. 

‘Hold!’ cried Lancelot as he gave 
his name. ‘Where do you ride?’ 

‘Sir Lancelot!’ groaned one of the 
knights. ‘We are on our way to find 
you. We are paroled to you by Sir 
Bernard. He defeated us in combat. 
Only he said that it was really you 
who had defeated us. You see ... ’ 
The speaker hesitated and looked 
shamefaced. 

‘Well?’ rapped out Lancelot. 

“We — we forgot our vows of 
chivalry,’ mumbled another of the 








three. ‘We saw three fair maidens ...’ 

Then he, too, could not continue. 

‘Very well,’ said Sir Lancelot, ‘ride 
on to Camelot and ask for my squire. 
He'll see that you are taken care 
of until I return. Come, Merlin, 
our ride is now urgent.’ 

Merlin nodded, now quite con- 
vinced that Sir Bernard would be so 
full of confidence that nothing would 
stop him from tackling all four of his 
lady-love’s jailers at once. 

But neither Merlin nor Sir Lancelot 


need have worried unduly at that 
moment. The truth was that when 
Sir Bernard came at last to Castle 
Garth he found the drawbridge down 
but the gate at the inner end shut. 
A blast on a hanging horn brought 
Dion, seneschal of the castle, to the 
gate. 

‘Oh, so it’s young Bernard, is it?’ 
he growled. ‘Go away. My masters 
have gone hawking. It is well for you 
that they have.’ 

‘Then [ll talk to Lady Lydia until 





they return,’ snapped the newly con- 
fident young knight. “Take me to 
her!’ And, before the scornful Dion 
knew what was happening, Sir Ber- 
nard reached through the bars of the 
gate and grabbed him by the collar. 
‘Open the gate!’ he roared. ‘And be 
quick about it!’ 

A moment or two later Sir Bernard 
was inside. ‘Take me to Lady Lydia!’ 
he thundered. 

A bewildered and frightened Dion 
nodded. ‘Y-yes, S-Sir Bernard,’ he 
gasped. ‘At once, S-Sir Bernard.’ 

A minute or two later the lovely 
Lady Lydia jumped to her feet 
as Bernard came into the room 
where she had been busy with her 
embroidery. 

‘Bernard!’ she gasped. ‘What are 
you doing here? Those terrible men... 
they'll be back soon and ... ’ 

Neither the girl nor the young 
knight noticed that Dion had con- 
cealed himself behind a curtain near 
the door of the room. 

‘Have they harmed you?’ demanded 
Sir Bernard. ‘If they have touched 
one hair of your head I’ ... ’ 

‘No, Bernard,’ said the puzzled 
and frightened Lydia, ‘they haven’t 
done a thing to me, except insist that 
I marry one of them. I have to choose 
by tonight.’ 

The young knight drew himself up 
to his full height and towered over 
the girl. ‘You won’t have to do that,’ 
he cried. ‘I'll take care of them. I'll 
kill them all. Listen, my love, I am 
invincible. I have the sword that the 
Lady of the Lake gave to Sir Lancelot. 
No one can stand up against it and 
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the scabbard makes it impossible 
for me to receive a mortal wound. 
See!’ Quickly he unstrapped his 
sword belt and placed the sword on 
the table. ‘Now, fear not, my love! 
All will be well. I swear it on my 
honour as a knight!’ 

Lady Lydia gazed adoringly at 
Bernard. ‘My champion!’ she whis- 
pered and fell into his arms. They did 
not see Dion, the seneschal of the 
castle, creep from his hiding place 
and swiftly gather up the sword that 
had been made for Sir Lancelot. 
Only when Merlin, appearing in the 
doorway, murmured a soft and tenta- 
tive: “My boy, we ...’ did Sir Bernard 
spin round on his mailed heel. 

‘Sir Lancelot — Merlin!’ he gasped. 
‘What brings you here?’ 

‘Well,’ murmured Sir Lancelot, ‘it 
is not in the best of form to make off 
with a knight’s sword without first 
asking his permission.’ 

Sir Bernard flushed. ‘The only thing 
I can say is that I had to save her!’ 
His voice rang out clearly as he put 
a hand tenderly on Lady Lydia’s arm. 


‘I am going to ride back to Camelot 
with the sword. I just couldn’t fight 
anybody without the help of its great 
magic.’ 

“We think you can,’ said Lancelot. 
He looked at Lydia. ‘We were delayed 
on the way counting the fallen knights 
in your champion’s path, Lady Lydia.’ 
He turned back to Sir Bernard. ‘I 
want you to listen to what Merlin has 
to tell you,’ he went on, ‘it is very im- 
portant and you must believe it.’ 

‘No, Pll listen to no one,’ cried 
Sir Bernard. ‘I will not give up until 
I have finished my mission. I won’t! 
I won’t! Pll fight you if you will not 
let me keep the sword for at least one 
more hour. I ...’ As he spoke the young 
knight was groping behind him for 
the supposedly magic sword. ‘It’s — it’s 
gone!’ he cried, whirling round. ‘It 
was there on the table. I put it there.’ 
And, without another word, the un- 
happy young knight ran at full speed 
out of the room. 

‘Lady’ — Sir Lancelot paused as he 
made a movement to follow Sir 
Bernard — ‘do you have a good sword 
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around the castle to lend to your 
young champion?’ 

‘Wait! cried Lady Lydia. ‘I will 
get one.’ 

Thus it was that Sir Lancelot, 
Merlin and Lady Lydia reached the 
gate of the castle to find a despairing 
Sir Bernard walking towards them. 
In the background, beyond the castle, 
was Dion, a gesticulating Dion, in a 
fierce discussion with four knights. In 
his hands he held aloft Sir Lancelot’s 
sword. 

‘It’s too late!’ cried Sir Bernard. 
‘They are coming and that traitor 
Dion the seneschal has given them 
the sword.’ 

‘I have another for you. It is just as 
good!’ said Sir Lancelot. Slowly he 
passed over the spare sword he 
carried. 

‘What are you talking about?’ 
almost groaned the young knight. 
‘How could there be two invincible 
swords?’ 

Sir Lancelot compelled the young 
man to look at him. “There isn’t even 
one magic sword,’ he said. ‘There 
never was one, Bernard. Merlin made 
that up to give you confidence against 
Sir Kay.’ 

‘I didn’t think you’d go out and 
challenge the whole world with the 
sword! put in Merlin. 

‘So,’ added Sir Lancelot, ‘as that 
sword is not a magic one, you won 
your fights by your own strength and 
skill. The same way you can win this 
one.’ 

But Sir Bernard refused to believe 
this story. 

‘Sir Bernard!’ 
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Suddenly a voice rose above the 
others. It came from Sir Damas. The 
four brothers had dismounted and 
were standing at the other end of the 
drawbridge. 

Dion was now carrying the sword 
that Damas had exchanged for the 
supposed magic one. 

‘I hear you came to challenge us!’ 
roared the eldest and the biggest of 
the four knightly brothers. ‘I accept 
in the name of my brothers.’ Slowly 
the speaker strode forward. ‘I hope 
you don’t mind if I use your precious 
sword!’ he said. And there was menace 
in every word. 

‘Go ahead!’ cried Lancelot, slap- 
ping the quaking Bernard on the 
back. ‘I swear there is no magic in 
- that sword, now or at any time. You 
can fight as well with the sword you 
have as with that one!’ 

‘No-no!’ quavered the frightened 
Bernard. ‘No one can stand up 
against that sword.’ 

Suddenly the situation changed. 
Scornfully Sir Damas came forward 
and Lancelot blocked his way. ‘Hold!’ 
he cried. “The lady is under my 
protection as well as Sir Bernard’s. I 
demand that you and your brothers 
quit this place and never molest Lady 
Lydia again.’ 

‘You demand?’ roared Damas. 
‘What? Against this enchanted sword?’ 

Lancelot’s reply was a furious attack 
and it was obvious from the start that 
Damas was no match for the knight 
of the Round Table. 

‘Lancelot is beating him,’ cried 
Bernard. ‘Then the sword cannot 
be ..... He turned to Lydia. ‘My 
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love,’ he cried, ‘do you realise that 
this means I am no rabbit, no coward 
afraid to attack as well as to defend. 
It means that I am truly your 
champion.’ And out came his bor- 
rowed sword from its scabbard and he 
started towards the fighting knights 
on the drawbridge. 

At that moment Sir Lancelot dis- 
armed the clumsy Sir Damas. The 
magic sword flew from the latter’s 
hand. It glittered for a moment as it 
flew through the air; then it dropped 
with a splash into the water of the 
moat flowing beneath the draw- 
bridge. Sir Damas gaped in astonish- 
ment, hardly able to believe what 
had happened, and then turned and 
fled for safety. But Lancelot was 
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still in dire peril. The other three 
brothers swiftly engaged him and, 
moments later, Damas returned to the 
attack with his original sword. The 
situation would, indeed, have been 
hopeless for the knight from Camelot 
if Sir Bernard, all fears gone from him, 
had not plunged forward to engage 
the four brothers side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder with the hard- 
pressed Lancelot. 

Then things moved swiftly. Sir 
Damas lost his footing and tumbled 
headlong into the moat. True, the 
other three fought as well as they could 
but they had to reckon with a new Sir 
Bernard. 

The clash of steel echoed across the 
courtyard of the castle and, sooner 


than expected, Bernard’s voice rose 
clearly in the air. 

“Yield or die!’ he cried to the one 
knight now in the fight. 

‘I yield!’ gasped Damas’s youngest 
brother, falling to his knees and beg- 
ging for mercy. 

‘Collect your wounded,’ cried 
Bernard. ‘Then I will dictate the 
terms of surrender to you and your 
brothers. Begone!’ 

At almost the same moment Lydia 
darted forward and faced her cham- 
pion. ‘You are the greatest knight in 
the world!’ she cried. ‘No one could 
stand. against you!’ 

Merlin joined Lancelot. ‘I think 
we can be starting back to Camelot,’ 
he said. 
~ ‘Soon, Merlin,’ answered the other. 


‘First I would like to get my sword 
back.’ 





‘Sir Lancelot! came Lydia’s clear 
voice. ‘Do you want me to get it for 
you? I’ve swum in the moat all my 
life.’ And, swiftly, she dived into the 
water. 

Meanwhile Merlin had taken Sir 
Bernard’s arm and the two walked 
slowly together. ‘So you see, Ber- 
nard,’ said Merlin, ‘the magic sword 
was a complete myth from beginning 
to end. The whole idea of an in- 
vincible weapon and an enchantress 
with an underwater dwelling was ...’ 
The speaker stopped as he realised 
that his companion was not listening. 
Slowly the man of magic turned his 
head. There was Sir Bernard, mouth 
agape, staring at a sword, the hilt in 
the hand of a maiden, that was rising 
out of the water in front of a smiling Sir 
Lancelot who bent over the edge of 
the moat to take it. 
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‘M-Merlin! gasped an _ eye-pop- 
ping Bernard. ‘You saw — you saw! A 


maiden rising from the water with a 
sword! And you said the magic sword 
was a myth ...’ 

It was a very long time before the 
young Sir Bernard was completely 
80 


convinced that there was really no 
invincible sword, no lovely lady of the 
lake. By that time, however, his 
prowess with every kind of knightly 
weapon was such that none but the 
bravest in all the land dared to 
challenge him. 
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THEFT OF EXCALIBUR 


It was St. Stephen’s day and Sir 
Lancelot, up to a few moments before 
enjoying a comfortable sleep in his 
tent, suddenly became aware of the 
importance of that day. 

Whooping and yelling, a bunch of 
squires, including Sir Lancelot’s own 
squire, Brian, roared into the little 
tent and piled on top of the knight. 

Shedding boys like flies Lancelot 
finally managed to get to his feet, 
dagger in hand. 

“What does all this mean?’ he 
demanded. ‘Brian, explain yourself!’ 

‘It is St. Stephen’s day ...? came 
the young squire’s firm reply. He 
took a deep breath. ‘It is the day of 
humility when all the knights of 
Christendom do humble tasks and 


wait upon squires and common folk. 
Also,’ added the gleeful youngster, 
‘all arms are put aside by knights 
until this evening.’ And Brian looked 
meaningly at the dagger in Lancelot’s 
hand. 

‘Forgive me, young squires of 
Camelot,’ murmured the knight. ‘I 
had forgotten. What humble task 
may I do for you?’ And he bowed low 
before the giggling boys. 

‘My Lord,’ said Brian, ‘it is our 
wish that you join King Arthur. He 
is already in the kitchen preparing 
our breakfast. You will be in charge 
of washing the pots and pans.’ 

Concealing his feelings, Lancelot 
bowed again and left his tent with 
the high-spirited youngsters and made 
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his way to the huge kitchen of Came- 
lot. Only one squire seemed not to be 
entering into the spirit of the day. 
That was Robert, a fine looking 
youngster of about fifteen. He lagged 
behind and, seeing Merlin the man of 
mystery, approached him with down- 
cast eyes. 

‘Is anything wrong?’ asked Merlin. 
“Why have you not gone with the 
others to see the fun on this St. 
Stephen’s day?’ 

‘I - er - I’m going,’ mumbled the 
boy, ‘but Master Merlin can you tell 
me what a knight does when there 
are two ways to act honourably and 
those ways seem to conflict with each 
other?’ 

Merlin smiled. ‘In that case,’ he 
said quietly, ‘I think the knight would 
be advised to go to some very wise 


man. Someone like ~- er — me, for . 


instance!’ 

The boy’s face fell. ‘Oh!’ he said. 

“Would you like to ask my advice?’ 
persisted Merlin. 

Robert flushed. ‘E-excuse me, Mas- 
ter Merlin,’ he mumbled. ‘I had 
better find the others.’ And he hurried 
off, with his face flaming. 

The latecomer found his colleagues 
thoroughly enjoying giving King 
Arthur, Sir Lancelot and Sir Kay 
orders in the kitchen. Arthur and 
Lancelot had entered into the spirit 
of the day but Sir Kay was obviously 
furious about the whole business. He 
stumped out of the kitchen with a 
muttered: ‘It seems to me that our 
St. Stephen’s day customs do not 
teach our squires anything about 
humility. It simply brings out their 
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impudence! Bah!’ and he stormed 
away. 

King Arthur smiled at Lancelot 
and at the grinning squires. ‘I think 
this day is intended to improve us,’ 
he said, ‘to teach us to be humble, 
patient and understanding.’ Suddenly 
he became serious. ‘Lancelot,’ he 
’ went on, ‘I think we should be ready 
for the Ceremony of the Oath after 
breakfast. Please be kind enough 
to get my sword Excalibur?’ 

Sir Launcelot bowed. ‘I will, sire!’ 
he answered. 

Thus it was that, later, in the 
courtyard, King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table took a 
solemn oath. In unison they cried: 

‘As Knights of the Round Table, 
we swear on this St. Stephen’s day to 
put down our arms, and trust in the 
armour of goodness, mercy and humi- 
lity to protect us until the day when 
all men put away their arms.’ 

Finally, Arthur turned to the 
squires: ‘As a symbol of our belief 
in the righteousness of our oath,’ he 
cried, ‘we now give you Excalibur 
for safe-keeping until St. Stephen’s 
day comes to an end.’ 

At that King Arthur handed the 
great sword to Robert. The swords 
of the other knights were received 
by their squires. Robert then mounted 
King Arthur’s horse and led a pro- 
cession of marching squires. Suddenly 
a most unusual thing happened. 
Without warning Robert spurred his 
horse into a gallop and sped away. 

‘Brian!’ roared Sir Lancelot. ‘What 
is this? A prank of some kind?’ 

‘I - I don’t know!’ answered the 


puzzled squire. Then, even as knights 
and squires wondered what to do 
next, Robert was far away among the 
trees. There he reined in his mount 
and looked about him. Instantly 
three men came out of the bushes. 
Before the young squire knew what 
was happening he had been dragged 
from his horse and the famous sword, 
Excalibur, taken roughly from him. 

‘Ah! said one of the three men, 
Barney by name. ‘So és is the 
sword! And he held it aloft. 

“Yes,” cried Robert, ‘and as you’ve 
got Excalibur, now where is my 
father? You promised that if I brought 
you the sword you would ...’ 

A gale of ribald laughter inter- 
rupted the boy. 

‘So it was a trick, eh?’ stormed poor 
Robert. ‘I might have known never 
to trust the likes of you. Give me back 
that sword!’ And the young squire 
made a grab at Excalibur. It was a 
fatal move to make. At a word from 
the young man, Barney, all three 
thieves fell upon the youngster who 
had striven to secure the release of 
his father in exchange for King 
Arthur’s legendary sword. 

Unluckily for Barney and his 
friends, however, Leonides the hermit 
had seen all from the bushes. Even 
as the thieves rode away the old man 
made his appearance. Minutes later 
a mirror, catching the rays of the 
sun, was flashing a message to Master 
Merlin at Camelot, a message telling 
of robbery and of treachery. 

Meanwhile King Arthur was not 
idle. One by one he questioned the 
squires. ‘So none of you knew that 
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Robert had planned this escapade,’ 
murmured the king at last. ‘Well, I 
believe you.’ He turned to a grim- 
faced Sir Kay. “This is serious,’ he 
said. ‘My enemies would pay well 
for the symbol of my rule. Excalibur 
must be returned at once. I ...’ King 
Arthur stopped short as Merlin ap- 
peared, using an explosive pellet to 
give his sudden appearance greater 
effect. ‘Well?? demanded Arthur. 
‘What have you to say, Merlin? It 
had better be relevant!’ 

‘Sire,’ cried a solemn magician, 
‘a message has come to me on sun- 
beams. The squire, Robert, met three 
strangers at the crossroads. They now 
have possession of Excalibur.’ 

Immediately Sir Kay demanded 
release from the St. Stephen’s day 
oaths. But King Arthur would not 
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hear of any such thing. So there was 
stalemate until Brian had an idea. 
‘We are not under oath, Sire!’ he 
cried. ‘May we hunt down the 
thieves? And may we take Sir Lance- 
lot with us to — to advise us? Re- 
member, Sire, that although we are 
young we have been taught in the way 
of knights.’ 

At last Arthur agreed. ‘A boon 
awaits you if Excalibur is returned,’ 
he said. ‘Godspeed you!’ 

Leonides was ready to lead Lance- 
lot, Brian and a young squire named 
Michael to the scene of the attack 
upon Robert. Poor Michael found 
the sword he carried constantly get- 
ting in his way and, when they found 
King Arthur’s horse and circled it 
cautiously, tripped over the weapon 
and sprawled on the ground. ‘Give me 


a sling every time,’ he grumbled, 
as he produced one from his tunic. 
‘It’s much better than this cumber- 
some sword!’ And he hurried after 
the others. 

A few minutes later Robert was 
found. He was battered and bruised 
and it took time to bring him round. 
He opened his eyes and looked up 
at Sir Lancelot. ‘I - I didn’t want to 
steal the sword,’ he mumbled, ‘I was 
forced to. My father, Sir Court of the 
Fields, is in the hands of those thieves. 
They told me they would kill him if 
I did not bring them Excalibur.’ 

‘Do you know where they have 
gone?’ asked Lancelot. ‘I wish Leon- 
ides had stayed with us.’ He added 
with a sigh. 

‘It can’t be far away!’ murmured 
Robert. ‘One of them said their 
journey’s end was a half hour ride.’ 

‘I see,’ said Lancelot. ‘Brian!’ he 
added, turning to his squire. ‘Climb 
yonder tree. See what you can find.’ 

‘I should be giving you orders this 
day, you know!’ answered Brian. 

‘Of course,’ murmured Lancelot. 
“Well?” 

‘You may climb the tree!’ said 
Brian. 

The knight smiled. ‘Gladly,’ he 
said, ‘I did not know you were 
afraid.’ 

That pierced the armour of the 
squire’s pride. He quickly stopped 
Sir Lancelot and made for the tree. 
With a slight smile Lancelot knelt 
down by Robert again. ‘How do you 
feel?’ he asked gently. 

‘Better ...’ A sigh. ‘Now I suppose 
I shall be banished from Arthur’s 
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court for ever!’ he added miserably. 

‘It depends,’ mused the knight. 
‘Arthur is a just man. But your 
judgment was bad, Robert. You 
might have told Arthur.’ 

‘I was a fool!’ sighed the young 
squire. ‘A blind fool.’ 

‘You will learn,’ came Lancelot’s 
reply. ‘Knights are not born, any 
more than anyone else, without faults. 
I...” The speaker was interrupted by 
a call from Brian. 

“There is a small castle with blue 
pennons flying from the battlements,’ 
called out the squire from the top of 
the tree. “There is also a dark place, 
it seems in ruins, to the east... That’s 
all I can see!’ 

‘The castle belongs to the Baron 
Benwick,” called back Lancelot. ‘We 
had better head for the ruins. Can 
you ride, Robert, do you think?’ 

“Yes, yes!’ declared the youngster 
stoutly. ‘I have my duty to do. I must 
make amends for taking the sword.’ 

About half an hour later the little 
party reined im their horses near the 
ruins. A thin curl of smoke rose from 
a point just outside the castle. ‘We 
should go on foot,’ declared Lancelot. 
‘Let us ..... The speaker looked at 
Brian and grinned. ‘I’m sorry,’ he 
said, ‘you are in command. What 
are your orders?’ 

“We go on foot!’ said Brian in his 
deepest voice. ‘Dismount.’ 

Brjan was still in charge when, a 
little later, there came a strong smell 
of cooking as the party crept forward. 
“We had better work round to the 
other side and take a look!’ said Sir 
Lancelot. 
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‘No,’ whispered Brian. ‘I am in 
charge. Forward!’ 

Reluctantly Lancelot obeyed. Soon 
the members of the party were 
watching a man roasting some beef 
over a small fire. ‘Seize him,’ cried 
Robert, ‘he is one of the thieves who 
tricked Robert!’ 

The thief looked up quite calmly. 
‘Aye, that I am,’ he said. ‘And 
you have come to take back the 
sword. Yes?’ He pointed to Excalibur. 
‘There it is. My name is Reggie 
Poolbin.’ And he smiled. 

‘I must say you're a strange thief!” 
growled Brian. 

‘Not strange,’ 
‘just clever!’ 

At that moment two other men 
appeared with drawn swords. It had 
been a trap. Instantly Michael 
and Brian reached for their swords. 
Michael could not get his out of 
its scabbard and, although Brian did 
manage that, both were quickly dis- 
armed. As Sir Lancelot and Robert 
were unarmed, anyway, resistance 
would have been folly. 

‘Lock them up, lads!’ said Reggie 
Poolbin. 

Only Brian was not taken into the 
ruined castle. He was heavily ironed, 
however, and forced to serve as a 
waiter while the three grinning ieee 
ate and drank. 

‘Now,’ said Reggie at last, wiping 
his mouth and then holding aloft the 
famous sword of King Arthur. ‘Now 
the question is, who will be willing 
to pay me a king’s ransom for Excali- 
bur? The king’s sister, Morgan la 
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enough to pay heavily for the privi- 
lege of hurting him.’ 

“You ~— you wouldn’t dare!’ cried 
Brian. 

‘Then what would you do?’ de- 
manded Reggie Poolbin. 

‘Give it back to Arthur!’ 
Brian stoutly. 

‘And tf not that?’ 

Brian thought quickly, a slight 
glimmering of hope in his mind. 
‘Then I would keep it. It would 
make me the most famous thief in 
all England. With Excalibur, the 
magic sword, at your side no man 
could ever defeat you in combat. 
With it, you could beat the most 
famous knights of the Round Table — 
and always go free! Think well!’ 

‘He’s right!’ exclaimed an excited 
Reggie. ‘Sir Lancelot surely the most 


cried 


famous of the knights of the Round 
Table, is here. I thought I recognised 
him before he was locked up in the 
castle.’ The speaker scrambled to his 
feet and, roaring loudly, ordered his 
fellow thieves to fetch Lancelot. ‘I, 
Reggie Poolbin, challenge him to 
mortal combat. Bring him out! Ho! 
Ho! This is living!’ 

Things moved swiftly after that. 
All the prisoners, including Sir Court, 
were brought out to witness the con- 
test. Robert, despite the fact that he 
was chained to Michael, managed 
to embrace his father. Sir Lancelot 
was puzzled by what was happening. 

“Take off his chains,’ cried Reggie. 
“Take them off! 

Brian shot a wink in Lancelot’s 
direction. ‘He knows Excalibur is a 
magic sword,’ he cried, ‘and that with 
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it he can beat anybody. I thought 
he’d like to try it on you!’ 

‘I must refuse this challenge,’ came 
Lancelot’s instant reply. ‘I am under 
oath not to fight until St. Stephen’s 
day comes to an end.’ 


‘Bah! raged Reggie Poolbin. 
*You’re afraid.’ 

Brian stared pleadingly at Lancelot. 
‘Take him on, Sire!’ he begged. 
‘Arthur will forgive you!’ 

‘I'll make you fight!’ raged Reggie, 
poking at Lancelot with Excalibur. 
*You’re scared of the magic of this 
sword.’ 

*You’re wrong!’ cried Lancelot, as 
he ignored the sword that Reggie had 
stuck in the ground for the knight to 
use. ‘The sword is not magic. It is 
important only as a symbol of King 
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Arthur’s rule. Don’t be a fool. You 
can’t fight an unarmed man.’ - 

‘Can’t I?’ roared the thief, and his 
friends howled with glee as Reggie 
Poolbin chased after a retreating 
Lancelot. “You watch me!’ 

The group of spectators, chained 
and unchained alike, watched the 
unequal fight. Reggie’s companions 
urged on their friend with roars of 
delight. ‘Stick him, Reggie!’ they . 
yelled. ‘Spit him like a capon.’ And 
they were so absorbed that they — 
failed to see Michael swiftly take his’ 
sling from his tunic, fit a stone into 
it, take aim and fire! 

‘WOOW!? Reggie Poolbin howled 
as the stone hit him behind his left 
ear. 

Then things became really exciting. 


One of the other thieves spotted 
Michael taking aim again. He went 
after the squire. Michael started off 
in one direction and Robert, attached 
to him by a chain, started in the 
opposite direction. The thief tripped 
over the chain and went crashing to 
the ground. ‘Waam!’ Brian, rushing 
in, used his chain as a flail and 
brought it down on the thief’s head. 
The man moaned and collapsed in a 
heap on the ground. 

Michael quickly reloaded his sling 
and let fly at the second thief. Un- 
fortunately the man ducked and the 
shot went wide. He turned and came 
for Michael and Robert. Like runners 
in a three-legged race the two squires 
legged it across the ground. ‘All 
right,’ yelled Brian, ‘I’m coming!’ 
and he raced after the pursuer of 
Robert and Michael, only to be sent 
flying when he attempted to tackle 
-the second thief. 

It was certainly a ding-dong battle 
and, as it raged, Reggie Poolbin, 
certain of the magic of the sword, 
tore after Lancelot. 

At last Brian pulled himself to- 
gether and, close to a sundial, drag- 
ged himself upright. That last attack 
had dazed him and, for a moment, 
he stared with unseeing eyes at the 
face of the sundial. Suddenly an idea 
came into his mind. It was the perfect 
idea. He glanced around. No one 
was watching him. With a heave 
the young squire twisted the whole 
sundial until the shadow cast by the 
sun hit the number six instead of the 
number three. The sundial lied, it 
showed that the time was six in the 
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evening instead of three in the after- 
noon. 

‘Sir Lancelot,’ shouted the squire. 
‘Sir Lancelot. It is sunset! See!’ He 
levelled a hand at the sundial. “The 
day of St. Stephen is over!’ 

Lancelot was busy avoiding terrific 
swings by the sword in the inex- 
perienced hands of Reggie Poolbin. 
Yet he heard that shout from his 
squire. Backing away from the eagerly 
advancing thief he shot a swift glance 
at the sundial. His face cleared and 
in one bound he had reached the 
sword still sticking in the ground. 

‘Ah!’ he cried. ‘At last I can fight 
back?’ 

‘Ho! Ho!’ roared Reggie Poolbin. 
‘Now Ill prove that I am the 
champion thief in all the world. Now 
I can defeat in combat the great Sir 
Lancelot himself. The world will 
ring with the great deeds of Reggie 
Poolbin.” And, sword whirling about 
his fool head, he came rushing for- 
ward. 

Meanwhile Michael had reloaded 
his sling and used it to good purpose. 
One of the two other thieves fell for 
the last time as a stone hit him on the 
temple. Brian made sure of the other 
man. 

With Reggie Poolbin the end came 
suddenly and swiftly. Too late he 
realised that he had been trapped 
by the wily Brian, squire to the 
famous Sir Lancelot; that Excalibur 
was no magic sword, and that he was 
utterly and completely ruined. As he 
retreated, buffeted and sore, he held 
up a shaking hand and shook his 
head mournfully. He gave Lancelot 
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the sword, hilt first, and there was 
something like tears in his voice as he 
mumbled: ‘Here ... take it! There’s 
no britches for the kiddies this year!’ 
So the great theft of Excalibur 
ended in complete victory for the 
forces of Law and order. Soon the 
squires and Sir Lancelot, now joined 
by a smiling Sir Court, were mounted 
on horses and moving across the 
fields towards Camelot. In front of 
the brave little cavalcade were the 
woe begone robbers chained together 
to make all hope of escape impossible. 
Because of them and their slow pro- 
gress it took a little time to get to a 
clearing near Camelot where King 
Arthur, made aware of their ap- 
proach by the watchful Merlin, and 
Queen Guinevere were waiting. 
Entering the clearing Lancelot 
briefly motioned to Robert to dis- 
mount and go forward. The young 
squire, carrying the retrieved sword, 





did so. Stopping in front of Arthur, 
his face white and drawn, he knelt 
and handed the king Excalibur with 
the hilt forward. 

There was silence for a long 
moment. 

‘Thank you, my young friend!’ 
said Arthur. He gazed into the un- 
happy face of the boy. ‘Now what are 
we to do with you?’ 

Sir Court quickly dismounted and 
came forward to drop on one knee. 
“My lord Arthur,’ he began. ‘Please 
forgive the boy. My son was only 
trying to help me. He meant no 
wrong in taking your sword. It 
seemed to him the only way to save 
me from yonder thieves. He is a good 
boy and a faithful one to your most 
noble cause.’ 

King Arthur nodded. ‘Yes, I can 
see that,’ he murmured, ‘And his face 
tells me that he has punished himself. 
No further punishment, therefore, 
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will be necessary. You may rise to 
your feet, Robert.’ 

The youngster sprang upright, all 
the misery fading from his usually 
cheerful face. He went at once to his 
father and the two embraced affec- 
tionately. Then Arthur rubbed his 
hand over the sword. ‘It appears,’ he 
said slowly, ‘that Excalibur has seen 
combat.’ He looked directly at Sir 
Lancelot, a frown creasing his fore- 
head. 

‘It has, Sire!’ came Lancelot’s 
voice. ‘In order to get it back from 
the thieves I was forced to fight for 
it.’ 

‘You fought? On St. Stephen’s 
day?’ 

‘No,. Sire!’ cried Lancelot, and 
Brian, standing nearby looked un- 
easy. ‘I waited until the day ended.’ 
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‘But the day has not ended!’ cried © 
Arthur. He pointed to a sundial in 
the centre of the clearing. See there!’ 

Lancelot gave one glance and then 
spun round upon Brian. ‘Brian!’ he 
roared and strode towards the squire. 
‘Gently and —- and humbly, My Lord,’ 
muttered an agitated Brian as he 
retreated. ‘It is indeed still St. Step- 
hen’s day.’ 

‘What have you to say for your- 
self?’ roared Lancelot. 

‘Well, My Lord,’ mumbled the 
squire sheepishly, ‘I ~ I suppose that 
other sundial didn’t keep very — very 
good time. I suppose!’ 

‘You wait!’ cried Lancelot, still 
very angry. “St. Stephen’s day will be 
over in a few minutes.’ 

*Y-yes,’ stammered poor Brian. ‘I 
am afraid of that! But ...’ He hesitated 


as, once again, an idea came to 
him. He turned towards Arthur. 
‘Sire,’ he cried, ‘you promised me a 
boon if the sword Excalibur was re- 
turned to you!’ 

‘True, Brian,’ answered Arthur. 
‘And it is granted.’ 

‘Then, if it please you, will you 
please make Sir Lancelot forgive me 
for my wrongdoing?’ 

Brian waited. 

King Arthur looked at Lancelot, 
fighting back his laughter. ‘If any 
violent purposes should cross your 


mind, Sir Knight,’ he said, ‘cast 
them out! Further, I command you 
to forgive your squire.’ 

Lancelot bowed. ‘If it is your 
command,’ he declared, ‘then he is 
so forgiven.’ 

Brian looked more than ordinarily 
relieved but he glanced anxiously at 
Lancelot. Suddenly a grin spread 
over the face of the knight. ‘Oh, 
well ...” he said easily. ‘Boys will be 
boys, I suppose.’ He sighed. ‘This 
has certainly been a St. Stephen’s day 
to remember.’ 
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